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INTRODUCTION 

This  Program  of  Studies  contains  an  outline  con- 
tent of  each  course  in  the  senior  high  school  together 
with  a  list  of  the  authorized  texts  and  approved 
secondary  references.  Regulations  with  respect  to  the 
credit  value  of  courses,  examinations  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  high  school 
appear  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Senior  High  School 
Handbook. 

Teachers  who  want  suggestions  concerning 
methods  of  handling  a  given  course  will  find  them  in 
the  related  curriculum  guide  which  may  be  obtained 
through  the  office  of  their  superintendent  or  from  the 
Curriculum  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  assistance  of  subcommittees  in  preparing  the 
outlines  in  the  various  subjects  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. The  evaluation  and  constructive  criticism  of 
the  interim  draft  by  school  systems  and  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  is  appreciated. 
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I.    VOCATIONAL  COURSES 
(To  be  added  later) 


ENGLISH 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH 

Objectives 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  study  of  language  and  literature 
dividends  basic  to  almost  every  phase  of  human  activity.  It  has  been  said,  for 
example,  that  English  contributes  to  individual  growth  and  development  in 
such  disparate  matters  as  aesthetic  and  spiritual  values,  intellectual  curiosity 
and  critical  thinking,  vocational  competence,  general  enjoyment  and  the  effective 
use  of  leisure  time,  that  it  contributes  to  social  growth  in  terms  of  human 
relations  and  democratic  citizenship. 

Clearly,  the  English  program  can  and  should  serve  these  broad  purposes. 
Just  as  clearly,  their  fulfilment  implies  the  achievement  of  more  limited  pur- 
poses relative  to  the  communication  skills:  the  clear  and  acceptable  expression 
of  ideas  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  efficient  recognition,  interpretation,  and 
exploration  of  ideas  in  reading  and  listening. 

The  two  categories  of  purpose  suggested  above  may  be  termed  the  general 
and  the  specific  aims,  respectively,  of  the  English  program.  They  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  competitive,  either  in  time  or  importance.  The  communication  skills 
as  such  can  be  learned  only  within  the  context  of  broader  purposes  which,  in 
turn,  can  be  achieved  only  through  competence  in  the  skills  themselves. 

The  Language  Program 

Although  the  detailed  nature  of  language  learning  remains  obscure,  one 
fact  is  clear  and  another  may  fairly  be  assumed.  It  is  clear  that  language  is  a 
social  process:  hence  the  importance  of  good  models,  especially  contemporary. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  language  improves  with  study  and  practice:  hence  the 
importance  of  guided  experience  in  speaking  and  writing. 

The  prescribed  handbooks  are  designed  to  foster  the  analytical  aspect 
of  language  study.  Grammatically  speaking,  their  approach  is  rather  conservative. 
There  is  little  doubt,  of  course,  that  a  more  purposeful  system  of  grammar  is 
being  developed  by  the  structural  linguists,  and  that  this  should  be  introduced 
as  appropriate  text  materials  become  available. 

More  systematic  attention  than  heretofore  is  given  to  the  skills  of  reading 
and  of  spelling.  Teachers  are  expected  to  adjust  these  emphases  to  the  specific 
needs  of  individual  pupils  or  groups. 

The  Literature  Program 

In  pursuit  of  the  broader  outcomes  of  literature  the  teacher  should  seek 
to  extend  the  student's  acquaintance  with  writings  of  high  quality,  and  to 
heighten  his  standards  of  appreciation.  The  first  of  these  tasks  implies  selection 
from  various  times  and  places — including  twentieth-century  Canada.  The  second 
implies  that  the  literary  standards  of  most  high  school  students  may  not  imme- 
diately (or  ever)  approximate  those  of  the  literary  critic.  The  teacher  should,  of 
course,  recognize  that  "the  literary  experience"  in  our  time  comes  not  only  from 
books  but  from  periodicals,  discs,  tapes,  radio  and  television. 

Attention  to  the  improvement  of  reading  and  listening  skills  as  such  should 
constitute  a  developmental  or  remedial  emphasis  in  every  English  program. 


Individual  Differences 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  students  differ  in  linguistic  capacity.  This  means 
that  the  teacher  must  consider  the  strengths  and  the  limitations  of  each  pupil 
as  he  works  towards  the  highest  achievement  in  communication  for  all. 

In  the  hands  of  the  resourceful  teacher  the  approved  text  or  texts  should 
be  a  major  instrument  in  reaching  the  goals  of  the  course.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  the  variety  of  materials  now  approved  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  students;  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Senior  High  School  English 
is  continuing  to  search  for  additional  materials.  At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
several  new  texts  and  references  are  being  used  experimentally  in  a  number  of 
Alberta  senior  high  schools.  Those  which  meet  with  favor  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  added  to  the  approved  lists. 
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The  content  of  this  course  comprises  language  and  literature  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty  per  cent  language  and  forty  per  cent  literature:  it  is 
intended,  however,  that  the  course  be  treated  as  a  unit. 

Course  Materials 

McMaster  and  McMaster:   Creative  Composition 

Gray,   Hach,   Meade,   and  Waddell:    English  for   Today   10,   Longmans 

A  suitable  dictionary 

Corbin,  Perrin  and  Buxton:  Guide  to  Modern  English,  Gage 

or  Scargill:  An  English  Handbook,  Longmans   (Use  of  a  handbook 
is  optional) 

Boyd,  ed.  Creative  Living,  Book  Four,  Gage 

Additional  material  used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student  group 
(e.g.  selections  from  anthologies,  periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
recordings,  tapes,  radio  and  television  plays). 

Course  Content 

The  order  of  the  topics  given  below  is  not  mandatory  and  may  be 
changed  by  any  teacher  for  justifiable  reasons,  but  teachers  are  reminded  that 
students  transferring  from  one  school  to  another  may  experience  considerable 
difficulty  if  the  changes  made  are  very  extensive. 

A.     Language  Content  of  the  Course 

Text:   McMaster  and  McMaster:  Creative  Composition 

1.    Chapter  XII  Develop  Ideas  for  Your  Reader 

(a)  Picture  the  events 

(b)  Outline  the  steps 

(c)  Give  descriptive  details 

(d)  Use  statistical  details 

(e)  Define  terms 

(f)  Give  illustrations  or  examples 

(g)  Make  a  comparison 
(h)   Show  a  contrast 


(i)  Use  repetition  effectively 
(j)  Explain  cause  or  effect 

2.  Chapter  XIII  Build  a  Supply  of  Words 

(a)  Use  your  dictionary  intelligently 

(b)  Build  your  vocabulary  by  means  of  word  families 

(c)  Build   your   vocabulary    by   means    of    synonyms,    antonyms,    and 
homonyms 

(d)  Build  your  vocabulary  by  means  of  prefixes,  roots  and  suffixes 

(e)  Do  not  misuse  words 

(f)  Do  not  mis-spell  words 

(g)  Study  the  defining  of  words  to  gain  clarity  and  exactness 

(h)  Study  the   denotation,   connotation,   and  sound  of  words   to  gain 

effectiveness 
(i)  Write  a  precis  1 
(j)  Write  a  precis  2 
(k)  Write  a  precis  3 
(1)  Write  a  precis  4 

3.  Chapter  XIV  Improve  Your  Sentences 

(a)  Vary  the  structure  of  your  sentences 

(b)  Use  gerunds  and  infinitives  correctly 

(c)  Use  participles  to  secure  variety  and  force 

(d)  Express  parallel  thoughts  in  parallel  form 

(e)  Please  your  reader  by  writing  numbers  properly 

(f)  Please  your  reader  by  using  abbreviations  correctly 

4.  Chapter  XVI  Learn  to  Speak  Effectively 

(a)  Improve  your  voice  and  manner 

(b)  Improve  your  conversation 

(c)  Discuss  intelligently 

(d)  Learn  how  to  prepare  a  speech 

(e)  Learn  to  speak  without  formal  preparation 

5.  Chapter  XIX  Write  Creative  Letters 

(a)  Write  natural,  vivid,  interesting,  friendly  letters 

(b)  Write  comforting  letters  of  sympathy 

(c)  Write  correct  formal  and  informal  invitations  and  replies 

(d)  Write  sincere,  pleasant,  enthusiastic  letters  of  gratitude 

(e)  Write  clear,  concise,  exact  telegrams,  cablegrams,  day  letters,  and 
night  letters 

(f)  Write  effective  letters  of  application 

(g)  Write  clear,  courteous,  concise,  correct,  dignified  business  letters 
of  complaint,  request,  order,  inquiry,  information,  and  instruction 

or 
Text:  Gray,  Hach,  Meade  and  Waddell:  English  for  Today  10 


1.  Chapter  3  Building  Paragraphs 

(a)  Topic  sentences 

(b)  Ways  to  develop  paragraphs  (details,  contrasts,  reasons,  examples, 
restatement ) 

(c)  Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis 

2.  Chapter  5  Improving  Your  Listening  and  Speaking 

(a)  Improving  classroom  speech 

(b)  Improving  listening 

(c)  Effective  listening 

(d)  Note  taking 

(e)  Voice  improvement 

(f)  Mechanics  of  speech 

(g)  Characteristics  of  a  good  voice 
(h)  Choric  speech 

(i)   Special    speeches    (welcome,    response,    introduction,    nomination, 

announcement ) 
(j)   Discussion  (single-leader,  panel) 

3.  Chapter  6  Using  the  Dictionary 

(a)  Finding  words  quickly 

(b)  Pronouncing  words  correctly  (Use  of  diacritical  marks) 

(c)  Dividing  words  into  syllables 

(d)  Accenting  the  correct  syllable 

(e)  Preferred  pronunciation  (divided  usage) 

(f)  Preferred  spelling  (divided  usage) 

(g)  Hyphenating 

(h)   Obtaining  the  exact  meaning 

(i)   Confusing  of  similar  words 

(j)   Synonyms  and  antonyms 

(k)   Parts  of  speech   (abbreviations  used  in  dictionaries) 
(1)   Derivation  of  words 

4.  Chapter  7  Writing  Description 

(a)  Sharpening  the  senses 

(b)  Kinds  of  description  (practical,  artistic) 

(c)  Planning  the  description 

(d)  Point  of  view   (physical,  mental) 

(e)  Singleness  of  impression 

(f)  Fundamental  image 

(g)  Selection  of  details 
(h)  The  outline 

(i)   Selection  of  appropriate  language 

(j)   Vigorous  words 
(k)   Specific  words 
(1)  Use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 
(m)   Figures  of  speech  (simile,  metaphor,  personification) 


5.    Chapter  8  Writing  Social  Letters 

(a)  Appearance  of  letter 

(b)  Parts  of  the  letter 

(c)  Folding  letters 

(d)  Special    letters    (appreciation,    gratitude,    congratulation,    request, 
introduction,  sympathy ) 

(e)  Formal  invitations 

Other  chapters  in  the  text  should  be  used  at  the  teacher's  discretion, 
depending  upon  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  students. 

B.     Literature  Content  of  the  Course 

Text:  Creative  Living,  Book  Four  (an  anthology  of  poems,  essays,  short  stories 
and  plays)  is  organized  into  thematic  units  under  the  following  headings: 


Unit  I 

— The  Individual 

Unit  II 

— Humanity 

Unit  III 

— Love  and  Affection 

Unit  IV 

— Appreciation 

Unit  V     — Creative  Living 

The  following  analysis  of  the  content  indicates  the  variety  of  offerings 
the  text  provides  for  the  teacher;  the  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number 
of  selections  for  the  category. 

1.  Type — Short  story  (33),  character  sketch  (5),  biography  (3),  anec- 
dote (9),  essay  (12),  various  prose  (7),  play  (1),  radio  play  (1), 
sonnet  (11),  lyric  (28),  ode  (4),  elegy  (8),  epic  (3),  ballad  (7), 
various  poems  (39),  others. 

2.  Region— Anywhere  (64),  U.S.A.  (14),  Southeast  U.S.A.  (3),  New 
England  (6),  North  America  (4),  South  America  (2),  Middle  East 
(4),  England  (21),  Wales  (2),  Scotland  (5),  Russia  (3),  China  (2), 
India  (2),  Germany  (2),  Canada  (26),  Italy  (2),  others. 

3.  Chronology— 20th  century  (121),  19th  century  (28),  18th  century 
(2),  17th  century  (5),  16th  century  (4),  Medieval  (5),  B.C.  (7). 

Study  of  the  short  story  in  some  detail: 

(a)  purpose  or  theme 

(b)  structure 

(c)  characters 

Although  all  types  of  literature  should  be  included  in  the  course  (essay, 
short  story,  poetry  and  drama),  the  limitation  of  time  makes  it  impossible  to 
cover  all  of  the  selections  in  the  text.  The  teacher  should  choose  those  selections 
which  best  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  his  class. 

Memory  Work 

Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  lines.  A  portion  of  the  poetry  required  should 
be  selected  by  the  student. 

C.     Grammar 

A  review  of  Grade  IX  grammar  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
grammatical  principles  to  English  composition. 


D.  Improvement  of  Spelling 

Remedial  or  developmental  spelling  in  terms  of  individual  and  group  needs. 
(Teacher's  Reference:  Bowden:  Basic  Speller,  Macmillan ) . 

E.  Leisure  Reading 

The  reading  of  five  to  seven  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable 
goal  for  the  average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  from 
the  prescribed  list,  or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable  by  the  teacher. 
Teacher's  Reference:  T.  W.  Martin:  Guidebook  for  Creative  Living,  Four,  Gage. 
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Course  Materials: 

Gray,  Hach,  Meade  and  Waddell.  English  for  Today  11,  Longmans. 
Corbin,  Perrin  and  Buxton.  Guide  to  Modern  English,  Gage. 

OR  Scargill.  An  English  Handbook,  Longmans. 
A  suitable  dictionary. 

Course  Content 

The  order  of  the  topics  given  below  is  not  mandatory  and  may  be 
changed  by  any  teacher  for  good  reason,  but  teachers  are  reminded  that  students 
transferring  from  one  school  to  another  may  experience  considerable  difficulty 
if  the  changes  made  are  very  extensive. 

A.     Text  Outline 

1.  Report  Writing 

(a)  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  prepare  reports 

(b)  Library  organization  (classification  of  books,  card  catalogue) 

(c)  Reference  aids  (indexes,  guides,  encyclopedias,  yearbooks,  almanacs, 
general  references) 

(d)  Report  making  (choosing  the  subject,  limiting  or  expanding  the 
subject,  gathering  material,  sentence  and  topical  outlines,  types  of 
beginnings  and  endings,  development  of  the  report,  revision,  the 
finished  product) 

(e)  Oral  reports 

(f)  Reporting  on  books   (novel,  biography,  other  non-fiction,  fiction) 

2.  Expository  Articles 

(a)  Definition  of  exposition 

(b)  The  paragraph  in  exposition  (topic  sentence,  transition,  kinds  of 
developmental  paragraphs,  methods  of  developing  the  paragraph, 
introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs) 

(c)  Kinds  of  exposition  (practical,  artistic) 

( d )  Writing  exposition  ( selecting,  limiting,  analysing  the  subject,  gather- 
ing and  organizing  the  material,  writing  and  rewriting) 

3.  Vocabulary 

(a)  The  importance  of  vocabulary  study 

(b)  Reference  books  (dictionary,  thesaurus,  special  aids) 


(c)  Roots,  prefixes,  suffixes 

(d)  Synonyms,  antonyms,  homonyms 

(e)  Increasing  vocabulary  (reading,  experience) 

(f)  Concrete  and  connotative  words 

(g)  Cliches 

(h)   Figures  of  speech 
(i)  Using  words  effectively 
(j)  Levels  of  usage 

4.  Newspaper  Reading 

(a)  Desirable  newspaper  reading  habits 

(b)  Functions  of  newspapers   (publishing  news,  commenting  on  news, 
entertaining  readers,  helping  readers,  publishing  advertising). 

(c)  Analysis  of  newspaper  reading  habits 

(d)  Definition  of  news 

(e)  News    gathering    (reporters,    press    associations,    syndicates,    cor- 
respondents ) 

(f)  News  writing  (writing  formulas,  news  slanting,  use  of  pictures) 

(g)  Publicity  and  advertising 

(h)   Differences  between  editorials  and  columns 
(i)  Features 

5.  Writing  for  the  School  Newspaper 

(a)  Getting  the  news  (recognizing  news,  interviews,  various  sources  of 
news) 

(b)  The  news  story  (types  of  leads,  developing  the  story) 

(c)  Special  news  stories  (interviews,  feature) 

(d)  Editorials   (editorial  column) 

(e)  Newswriting  style 

6.  Speaking  and  Listening 

(a)  Review  of  characteristics  of  good  speech 

(b)  Effective  listening 

(c)  Special  speeches    (announcement,  promotion  talk,  introduction  of 
speaker ) 

(d)  Discussion 

(e)  Oral  report  (explanations,  directions,  instructions,  introductions) 

(f)  Listening  to  oral  reports   (attention,  interpretation) 

7.  Business  English 

(a)  Mechanics  of  good  English  (punctuation,  abbreviation,  use  of  num- 
bers, hyphenation) 

(b)  Format  (spacing,  indentation,  block  and  modified  block  form,  open 
and  closed  punctuation) 

(c)  Parts   of   the   business   letter    (heading,   inside   address,   salutation, 
complimentary  close,  body,  signature) 

(d)  Addressing  the  envelope  (spacing,  form) 


(e)  Kinds  of  business  letters  (orders,  complaints,  adjustments,  applica- 
tions, letters  of  appreciation) 

(f)  Business  English 

(g)  Modern  trends  in  business  English 

B.  Grammar 

Consistent  use  of  the  Guide  or  the  Handbook  in  applying  grammatical 
principles  to  English  composition. 

C.  Spelling 

Remedial  or  developmental  spelling  in  terms   of  individual  and   group 
needs.  (Teacher's  Reference:   Bowden,  Basic  Speller,  Macmillan). 
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Course  Materials: 

Buxton,  ed.  Creative  Living,  Book  Five,  Gage. 
One  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  or  Richard  II. 

Additional  material  used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student  group 
(e.g.  selections  from  anthologies,  periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets). 
Recordings,  tapes,  radio  and  television  plays. 

A.  Outline  of  Text  (Creative  Living,  Book  Five) 

Creative  Living,  Book  Five  (an  anthology  of  poems,  essays,  short  stories 
and  plays)  is  organized  into  thematic  units  under  the  following  headings: 

Unit  I  — Individuals 

Unit  II  — Our  Community 

Unit  III  — Our  Surroundings 

Unit  IV  — Action,  Thrills  and  Laughter 

Unit  V  — Toward  Creative  Living 

The  following  analysis  of  the  content  indicates  the  variety  of  offerings  the 
text  provides  for  the  teacher;  the  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number 
of  selections  for  the  category. 

1.  Type — Short  story  (23),  character  sketch  (2),  biography  (4),  essay  (23), 
various  prose  (10),  play  (3),  sonnet  (12),  lyric  (29),  ode  (11),  dramatic 
monologue  (3),  narrative  poems  (3),  ballad  (6),  others. 

2.  Region— Anywhere  (76),  U.S.A.  (30),  Southwest  U.S.A.  (3),  New 
England  (4);  Middle  East  (3),  England  (25),  Scotland  (6),  Europe  (8), 
India  (2),  Russia   (1),  Canada  (18). 

3.  Chronology— 20th  century  (130),  19th  century  (25),  18th  century  (6), 
17th  century  (5),  16th  century  (1),  Medieval  (4),  B.C.  (4). 

B.  Shakespearean  Play — Introduction  to  Shakespearean  drama 
(One  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  or  Richard  II). 

C.  Leisure  Reading — (See  following  notes  on  Leisure  Reading) 

The  reading  of  ten  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable  goal  for 
the  average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  the 
prescribed  list,  or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable  by  the  teacher. 


Teacher's  Reference:  Buxton,  Guidebook  for  Creative  Living,  Five,  Gage. 
Leisure  reading  is  an  integral  part  of  the  senior  high  school  literature  course. 
The  main  objectives  of  this  part  of  the  program  are: 

1.  To  establish  and  develop  the  reading  habit. 

2.  To  provide  enjoyment  through  reading. 

3.  To  develop  literary  taste,  especially  in  relation  to  the  longer  literary 
work. 

Requirements  of  the  Leisure  Reading  Program  in  Literature  20 

1.  From  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  total  perform- 
ance in  English  20  should  be  based  on  the  leisure  reading  program. 

2.  The  student's  reading  should  have  the  qualities  discussed  below: 

(a)  Variety — Students  should  read  within  five  categories  each  year,  the 
categories  being  those  given  in  Invitation  to  Read,  the  School  Book 
Branch  catalogue  which  lists  the  titles  of  books  approved  for  the 
leisure  reading  program.  Not  more  than  four  books  should  be  read 
within  one  category  unless  the  student  is  also  reading  widely  in 
other  areas. 

(b)  Scope — Ten  books  per  year  is  a  reasonable  goal  for  the  average 
student.  However,  as  classes  and  students  vary  greatly,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  set  a  specific  number  for  all  Alberta  senior  high 
school  students.  Some  students  may  read  more  than  ten  books 
per  year;  some  may  read  fewer. 

(c)  Quality — A  student's  reading  cannot  be  aimed  at  quantity  alone.  The 
following  "levels"  are  outlined  for  student  and  teacher  guidance. 
Students  should  work  "up  the  levels"  during  their  high  school 
years. 

Level  One  (lowest  level) — Emphasis  on  action,  easy  vocabulary, 
stereotyped  characters,  animal  adventures,  romantic  situations 
(e.g.  Black  Stallion  Returns,  Seventeenth  Summer). 

Level  Two  (middle  level) — Well-developed  style,  more  complex 
plot  structure,  larger  number  of  developed  characters  than  those 
of  level  one  (e.g.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  Good-Bye  Mr.  Chips, 
most  historical  novels). 

Level  Three  (highest  level) — More  highly-developed  and  con- 
sistent theme,  shift  in  emphasis  from  action  to  character  develop- 
ment, more  complex  plot,  universality  of  the  experience,  realistic 
setting  and  atmosphere,  philosophic  ideas  (e.g.  Oliver  Twist,  Lord 
Jim,  Madame  Curie). 

ENGLISH  30 

Course  Materials: 

Coutts,  Chalmers,  Meade,  Salter  and  Waddell.  Thought  and  Expression. 
Longmans. 

Hamlet  or  Macbeth. 

Perrin,  Corbin  and  Buxton.  Guide  to  Modern  English,  Gage. 
A  suitable  dictionary. 


Course  Content: 
A.  Text  Outline 

1.  Reading 

(a)  Derivation  of  meaning  from  context 

(b)  Kinds  of  reading  (reading  for  impression,  opinion,  information, 
enjoyment) 

(c)  Style  analysis   (realization  of  the  norm,  variations  from  the  norm, 
effect  of  these  variations) 

2.  Studying  Magazines 

(a)  Purposes  of  magazines 

(b)  Classification  according  to  paper  stock  and  to  appeal 

(c)  Influence  of  magazines 

(d)  Magazine  advertising 

(e)  Evaluating  magazines 

3.  Studying  and  Writing  the  Essay 

(a)  Types  of  essays  (informational,  personal) 

(b)  Writing   essays    (outline,   point  of  view,   arrangement   and   choice 
of  details,  style,  title,  introductions,  revision) 

(c)  Types  of  personal  essays  (autobiographical,  reflective, 
characterization,  nature,  satirical) 

(d)  Essays  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 

4.  Reading,  Studying  and  Writing  the  Short  Story 

(a)  Definition  of  the  short  story 

(b)  Essentials  of  a  short  story  (character,  setting,  plot,  theme) 

(c)  Writing  a  personal  incident 

(d)  Planning  a  short  story 

(e)  Point  of  view  (physical,  mental,  emotional) 

(f)  Elements  to  consider  in  planning  action  (motivation,  conflict, 
complication,  suspense,  climax,  denouement,  outcome) 

(g)  Writing  a  synopsis 
(h)  Title  selection 

(i)  Writing  a  short  story  (beginning,  writing  dialogue,  ending) 
(j)   Short  stories  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 

5.  Appreciating  Drama 

(a)  History  of  drama 

(b)  Play  structure   (exposition,  rising  action,  climax,  denouement  and 
outcome) 

(c)  Dialogue  interpretation 

(d)  Types  of  plays   (tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  farce,  fantasy,  folk 
play,  thesis  play,  pageant  masque ) 

(e)  Dramatization  of  a  short  story 

(f)  Writing  a  one-act  play  (optional) 
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(g)  The  radio  play 

(h)  Plays  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 

Appreciating  Poetry 

(a)  Reading  and  enjoying  poetry 

(b)  Comparing  poetry  and  prose 

(c)  Poetic    language    (figures    of    speech,    rhythm,    rhyme,    assonance, 
alliteration,  onomatopoeia,  form) 

(d)  Poems  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 


B.  Grammar 


Consistent  use  of  the  Guide  or  the  Handbook  in  applying  gram- 
matical principles  to  English  composition. 

C.  Leisure  Reading 

The  reading  of  ten  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable  goal 
for  the  average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student 
from  the  prescribed  list,  or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable 
by  the  teacher. 

As  the  program  should  provide  for  extension  and  enrichment  of  the 
literary  content  of  the  course,  the  student  must  not  confine  himself  too 
narrowly  in  his  book  choices.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  venture 
widely  into  the  fields  opened  by  the  study  of  literary  forms  (short 
story,  essay,  drama,  and  poetry). 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21 

Course  Materials: 

No  assigned  text. 

Material  as  listed  in  the  Curriculum  Guide. 

English  Language  21  is  an  elective  designed  for  Grade  11  and  12  students 
who  are  particularly  talented  or  interested  in  writing,  and  only  those  who  have 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  written  expression  should  be  admitted  to  the  class. 
As  much  individual  assistance  and  instruction  is  required  of  the  teacher,  the 
size  of  the  class  should  be  limited  to  twenty  students  or  fewer.  In  addition,  as 
no  textbook  is  assigned  for  the  course,  a  classroom  library  of  books  and 
pamphlets  must  be  made  available  to  the  teacher  if  the  course  is  to  be  taught 
effectively. 

Course  Content: 

The  course  covers  five  content  areas:  journalism,  the  essay,  the  short 
story,  drama  and  poetry.  Teachers  may  deal  with  these  units  in  any  order  or 
way  which  is  productive  of  results:  but  at  least  some  aspects  of  all  five  areas 
should  be  discussed  at  some  time  during  the  school  term. 

As  some  of  the  material  discussed  in  English  Language  21  is  also  found 
in  the  compulsory  courses,  teachers  are  asked  to  guard  against  uneconomical 
overlapping  in  their  own  particular  school  situations. 
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UNIT  ONE:  JOURNALISM 

A.  The  Writing  of  a  News  Story 

1.  Definition  of  news 

2.  The  differences  between  literary  and  news  writing 

3.  The  news  story  (including  the  lead) 

B.  News  writing  Style 

1.  Use  of  standard  good  English 

2.  Specific  characteristics  of  newswriting  style 

C.  The  Writing  of  a  Variety  of  News  Stories 

1.  General  news  story 

2.  Speech  report 

3.  Interview  story 

4.  Sportswriting 

5.  Advance  and  follow-up  stories 

6.  Feature  stories 

D.  Editorial  Writing 

1.  Editorials 

2.  Columns 

3.  Letters  to  the  editor 

E.  Journalism  as  a  Profession 

1.  Newspaper  writing 

2.  Radio  and  television  writing 

3.  Magazine  writing 

4.  Advertising 

5.  Public  relations 

UNIT  TWO:  THE  ESSAY 

A.  Definition  of  the  Essay 

1.  Historical  development  of  the  essay  form 

2.  Variety  of  forms 

B.  The  Informational  Essay 

1.  The  research  essay 

2.  The  critical  essay 


c. 

The  Personal  Essay 

1.    Autobiographical 

2.    Reflective 

3.    Characterization 

4.    Nature 

5.    Satirical 
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UNIT  THREE:  THE  SHORT  STORY 

A.  Leading  Up  to  the  Short  Story 

1.  The  journal  (or  diary) 

2.  The  personality  or  character  sketch 

3.  The  plot 

B.  Developing  the  Short  Story 

1.  The  plot  outline: 

(a)  An  introduction   (to  attract  the  reader) 

(b)  Details  of  the  story   (in  point  form) 

(c)  A  conclusion  (which  satisfies  the  reader) 

2.  Plot  Analysis: 

(a)  Situation  (time,  place,  characters,  mood,  circumstances) 

(b)  Rising  action 

(c)  Climax 

3.  The  twist  (the  unexpected  turn  near  the  end  of  the  story) 

4.  Conflict 

UNIT  FOUR:  DRAMA 

A.  Leading  Up  to  the  Writing  of  Drama 

1.  The  writing  of  short  scripts  (e.g.  TV  and  radio  commercials,  announce- 
ments for  use  on  an  intercom) 

2.  The  writing  of  five-  or  ten-minute  scripts  (e.g.  informal  family  discussion) 

3.  The  writing  of  longer  scripts  (e.g.  a  school  assembly  program,  a  docu- 
mentary ) 

B.  Dramatic  Writing 

1.  The  writing  of  dialogue 

2.  Stage  movement 

3.  The  one-act  play: 

(a)  Plot 

(b)  Character 

(c)  The  unities  of  time  and  place 

(d)  Stage  business  or  action 

(e)  The  dialogue 

(f)  Properties 

C.  Radio  and  Television  Writing 

1.  The  special  needs  of  radio  writing 

2.  The  special  needs  of  television  writing 

UNIT  FIVE:  POETRY 

A.  The  Writing  of  Light  Verse 

1.  Limericks 

2.  Rhyming  couplets 

3.  Other  forms 
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B.  The  Writing  of  Poetry 

1.  The  definition  of  poetry 

2.  Poetic  form 

3.  The  haiku 

4.  The  cinquain 

5.  The  triolet 

6.  A  variety  of  forms 

C.  The  Group  Composition   (a  poem  composed  by  the  class   or  a  group  of 
students ) 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  21 
Course  Materials: 

Inglis,    Stauffer   and   Larson,   Adventures   in   English   Literature,    Gage. 

Additional  material  to  supplement  the  material  of  the  text. 

Recordings,  tapes,  radio  and  television  plays. 

English  Literature  21  is  an  elective  designed  for  students  in  Grades  XI 
and  XII  who  show  special  interest  and  reasonable  competence  in  English 
literature.  The  objectives  are: 

1.  To  increase  the  student's  power  to  enjoy  good  literature  through  both 
extensive  and  intensive  study  of  representative  works  by  the  best  writers. 

2.  To  develop  in  the  student  a  sense  of  literary  perspective. 

3.  To  assist  the  student  to  relate  literary  works  in  a  mature  way  to  the 
society  that  produced  the  works. 

Course  Content: 

The  content  of  Literature  21  is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  pre- 
scribed text,  but  individual  teachers  may  place  the  emphasis  differently  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  their  own  literary  scholarship,  to  that  of  their  students,  and 
to  the  supplementary  materials  available. 

The  sequence  of  the  course  is  that  followed  in  the  text. 

Adventures  in  English  Literature  begins  with  several  short  essays  by 
recent  British  and  Canadian  authors.  Following  this  introductory  material  are 
eight  sections  giving,  in  chronological  order,  the  commonly-recognized  periods 
of  English  literary  history.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  periods  overlap  some- 
what, and  that  the  division  of  the  continuous  historical  process  in  this  way  is 
largely  arbitrary;  however,  the  historical  and  social  introductions  given  in  the 
text  form  a  necessary  skeleton  for  the  course,  and  students  should  be  familiar 
with  their  content.  Some  periods,  authors  and  literary  types  are  better  repre- 
sented than  others.  (The  text  is  deficient,  for  example,  in  the  Medieval  English 
section  where  the  literature  given  is  in  modern  paraphrase  rather  than  in  the 
words  of  the  original. )  For  this  reason  teachers  may  need  to  supplement  certain 
parts  of  the  text. 

Not  all  of  the  material  given  in  each  section  need  be  covered,  and  not 
all  of  the  material  covered  should  be  given  the  same  attention.  Instead,  an 
intensive  study  of  one  or  more  literary  forms  (e.g.  the  drama,  the  essay,  the 
lyric,  or  the  short  story)  should  be  undertaken  by  the  individual  student  or  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

As  many  Grade  XII  students  study  Macbeth,  the  Literature  21  and 
the  English  30  courses  should  be  articulated  in  the  drama  section.  If  the  drama 
is  chosen  for  intensive  study,  it  is  recommended  that  the  approach  given  for 
the  study  of  Macbeth  (on  page  193  of  the  text)  be  used  for  a  similar  study  of 
the  modern  plays  in  the  latter  section  of  the  book. 
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SOCIAL   STUDIES 

General  Objectives 

"The  general  objectives  of  social  education  is  to  develop  citizens  who 
(1)  understand  our  changing  society;  (2)  possess  a  sound  frame-work  of  values 
and  ideals  which  indicate  what  ought  to  be,  set  goals  for  the  individual  and 
give  direction  to  his  actions;  and  (3)  have  the  necessary  competence — skills  and 
abilities — to  participate  in  group  living  in  such  ways  as  to  make  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  desired  values  and  ideals."* 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  10 

Texts 

Ancient  and  Medieval  World:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 

or 
Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips 

Outline  of  Content 

UNIT  ONE 
HOW  GEOGRAPHY  INFLUENCED  EARLY  CIVILIZATIONS 

1.  The  Cradle  of  Civilization — Geographic  Backgrounds 

Primitive  and  civilized  societies  defined. 

The  meeting  of  the  continents. 

The  climate  of  the  area. 

The  general  topography  of  the  area: 

(a)  Rivers — the  Nile;  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

(b)  Seas — the  Mediterranean  and  the  Aegean  Seas. 

(c)  Mountains — the  mountains  of  the  Greek  peninsula. 

(d)  Islands  of  the  Aegean — their  location  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
between  Egypt  and  Greece. 

(e)  Deserts  of  Northeast  Africa,  of  Arabia  and  Persia. 

2.  The  Settings  of  Ancient  Societies 

Civilizations  along  river  valleys,  e.g.,  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 
Civilizations  in  proximity  to  the  sea,  e.g.,  Phoenicia,  Crete,  Carthage,  Rome. 
Civilizations   bordered  by  mountain   or  desert  areas,   e.g.,   Greece,   Egypt, 
Rome,  Carthage. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Geography  Upon  Culture 

The  empires  of  the  "fertile  crescent." 
The  civilizations  of  the  Aegean  region. 
The  central  Mediterranean  civilizations. 

4.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 

°Quillen  and  Hanna,  Education  for  Social  Competence,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  p.  55. 
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UNIT  TWO 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TRADE  ON  EARLY  CIVILIZATIONS 

1.  The  Evolution  of  Trade 

Primitive  self-sufficiency. 

The  hunting  stage — Stone  Age  man,  the  North  American  Indians. 

The  herding  stage — the  Arabs,  the  Hebrews,  modern  herdsmen. 

The  agricultural  stage — irrigation  in  Egypt;  implements  and  methods  among 
ancient  peoples;  Roman  estates;  the  manorial  system. 

The  industrial  stage — Egyptian  artisans  and  their  products,  distinctive  prod- 
ucts of  Phoenicians,  Persians  and  Greeks,  craftsmanship  in  feudal  Europe. 

2.  Internal  Trade  in  Egypt 

Division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  occupation. 
Surplus  goods  the  basis  of  trade. 

3.  External  Trade 

The  need  for  external  trade. 

The  rise  of  a  class  of  traders,  of  trading  cities  and  trading  nations. 

4.  Trade  in  the  Middle  Ages 

The  decline  of  trade  with  the  barbarian  invasions. 
A  return  to  self-sufficiency. 
A  later  trade-revival. 

5.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 

UNIT  THREE 

MOVEMENTS  OF  PEOPLES  IN  THE  ANCIENT  AND 
MEDIEVAL  WORLD 

1.  The  Nomadic  Movements  of  Peoples 

The  nomadic  life  of  primitive  man. 

Peoples  who  remained  nomadic. 

Peoples  who  developed  settled  communities. 

Peoples  who  developed  states  which  formed  nuclei  for  empires. 

Peoples  who  destroyed  established  civilizations. 

2.  Military  Conquest  and  the  Movements  of  Peoples 

Conquests  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  population  on  resources;  movements 
to  more  desirable  areas. 

Conquests  influenced  by  the  desire  of  leaders  or  their  people  for  aggrandize- 
ment. 

Conquests  influenced  by  ideas  or  ideals. 

3.  The  Effect  on  Civilization  of  the  Movement  and  Fusion  of  Races 

The  modification  of  old  cultures. 
The  development  of  new  cultures. 
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The  contributions  of  one  civilization  to  another,  and  the  contributions   of 
early  civilizations  to  modern  civilizations: 

(a)  Material  contributions. 

(b)  Intellectual  and  spiritual  contributions. 

(c)  Political  contributions. 

4.    The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 


UNIT  FOUR 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

1.  Types  of  Government  in  Primitive  and  Advancing  Societies 

The  patriarchal  family. 

Early  absolute  monarchy. 

Oligarchy;  degenerate  forms  of  this  type  of  government. 

Theocracy. 

Democracy. 

Imperial  forms  of  government: 

Persia 

Alexander's  empire 

Rome,  at  the  height  of  its  power. 

2.  Elements  of  Democracy  in  Early  Government  Structure 

The  Greek  city-state. 

Roman  rule  (until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar). 

3.  Elements  of  Democracy  in  the  Middle  Ages 

The  survival  of  the  democratic  customs  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
The  democratic  assemblies  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons. 
The  first  English  parliaments. 

4.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 

UNIT  FIVE 

HOW  THE  FAMILY  INFLUENCED  EARLY  CIVILIZATION 

1.    The  Primitive  Family  The  First  Social  Unit 

The  family  as: 
A  biological  unit 
A  social  unit 
An  economic  unit. 
The  enlarged  family. 

Authority  in  the  family: 
Matriarchal  control 
Patriarchal  control 
Among  Teutonic  tribes. 
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2.    The  Relationship  of  the  Family  to  the  Development  of  Early  Civilizations 

Political  factors. 
Social  factors. 
Economic  factors. 
Religious  factors. 

3.  Original  Family  Functions  Which  Were  Assumed  in  Whole  or  in  Part  by 
Other  Organizations 

Political  functions. 
Social  functions. 
Economic  functions. 
Religious  functions. 
Educational  functions. 

4.  Illustrations  of  Decline  in  the  Influence  of  the  Family 

5.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 

UNIT  SIX 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  OUR  CIVILIZATION 

1.  Early  Religions 

Attempts  to  please  primitive  deities. 

Religious  officials  and  leaders. 

Belief  in  life  after  death  and  plans  for  it. 

2.  The  Hebrews 

The  contributions  of  the  Hebrews  to  religious  thought. 

Their  belief  in  one  God,  invisible  in  the  heavens   (in  contrast  to  the  poly- 
theism of  their  neighbors). 
The  Old  Testament. 
The  Hebrew  belief  in  a  Messiah. 

3.  The  Early  History  of  the  Christian  Faith 

The  foundation  of  Christianity. 

The  spreading  abroad  of  Christianity. 

The  early  church. 

The  church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  A  World  of  Many  Faiths 

Hinduism  (Brahmanism),  the  oldest  religion  of  the  east. 

Buddhism,  a  reform  movement  in  Brahmanism. 

Confucianism,  a  religious  philosophy  of  China. 

Mohammedanism,  a  later  religious  development,  spreading  from  Arabia. 

5.  The  Application  to  Modern  Situations  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  20 

Text 

Our  European  Heritage:  Lawrence,  Mix  and  Wilkie 
Story  of  Nations:  Adams  et  al  (Alberta  Edition) 

Outline  of  Content 

UNIT  ONE 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  HABITABLE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  AREAS 
SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MODERN  AGE 

1.  Scientific  Thinking  in  the  Field  of  Geography  in  the  Renaissance  Period 

Concepts  of  the  earth  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Renaissance  in  the  learning  of  the  ancient  world. 
Practical  inventions  and  new  ideas. 

2.  The  Geography  of  Discovery  and  Colonization 

The  Atlantic  barrier  to  expansion  of  civilization. 
The  conquest  of  the  oceans. 

The  period   of  exploration   of   the  New  World   was   followed  by  that   of 
colonization  and  expansion  of  settlement. 

3.  The    Effect    of    Exploration    and    Early    Colonization    Upon    the    Parent 
Civilization 

Increased  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  development  of  new  areas  of  settlement. 

Trade  in  Europe  given  tremendous  impetus. 

Far-reaching  economic  results. 

Improved  transportation. 

The  spread  of  civilization  as  a  result  of  missionary  zeal. 

The  shift  in  political  power. 

4.  Present  Day  Distribution  of  Population  Contrasted  with  that  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Modern  Period 

Civilized  areas  in  Columbus'  time. 
Colonization  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  America. 

Factors  responsible  for  modern  distribution  of  population  in  America,  coastal 
Asia  and  Africa. 

5.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 

UNIT  TWO 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  OUR  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

1.  The  Distinctive  Industrial  Character  of  Modern  Civilization 

2.  The  Application  of  Science  to  Industry 

The  Agricultural  Revolution. 
The  Industrial  Revolution. 
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3.  The  Economic  Principles  of  Modern  Production  and  Distribution 

The  factors  of  production:  land,  labor,  capital  and  management. 
The  relationship  between  capital  and  labor. 

4.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 

UNIT  THREE 

THE  RISE  OF  NATIONALISM:  THE  EXPANSION  OF  EUROPEAN 

EMPIRES 

1.  The  Formation  of  Nation-States  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Modern  Age 

England. 

France. 

Spain. 

2.  Imperial  Expansion  and  Colonial  Rivalry  (Economic  Factors) 

Spain. 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

3.  The  Concepts  of  Nationalism  and  Liberalism 

Great  Britain 

The  Tudor  Period. 
The  Stuart  Period. 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

France 

Absolute  Monarchy. 
Influence  of  liberal  writers. 
The  French  Revolution. 
The  Napoleonic  Period. 
The  Revolution  of  1848. 

America 

The  American  Revolution. 
The  Latin  American  countries. 

4.  Imperial  Aspirations  in  the  Late  19th  Century 

Delayed  Unification: 
Russia. 

Prussia  unifies  Germany. 
Sardinia  unifies  Italy. 
Rivalries  for  trade  and  colonies. 

5.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 
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UNIT  FOUR 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT 
IN  BRITAIN  AND  IN  CANADA 

A  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Growth  of  Parliamentary  Institutions   (Representative  Government)  in 
England  (to  1700) 

Origins  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  Tudor  rulers. 

The  struggle  for  authority  between  parliament  and  the  Stuart  sovereigns. 

2.  The    Rise    of   Responsible    (Cabinet)    Government    in    Great    Britain;    the 
Extension  of  Democracy  (to  1900) 

The  origin  of  political  parties  in  Great  Britain. 

The  first  Cabinets. 

The  first  Prime  Minister. 

The  principle  of  Cabinet  responsibility. 

3.  A  Brief  Outline  of  Canadian  Constitutional  Development 

The  government  of  New  France  (a)  by  fur  companies,  (b)  by  royal  officials, 

(c)  under  British  military  rule,  1760-63. 
The  government  of  the  colony  of  Quebec  in  the  first  years  of  the  British 

period. 
Proclamation  of  George  III. 
The  Quebec  Act,  1774. 
The  introduction  of  representative  government  in  the  British  North  American 

colonies. 
The  Constitutional  Act,  1791. 
The  Movement  toward  responsible  government: 

The  Rebellion  of  1837  and  the  Durham  Report. 

The  Act  of  Union,  1841. 

The   principle   of  responsible   government  established    (1)    in   Nova 

Scotia,  1848;  (2)  in  the  Province  of  Canada,  1849. 
The  adoption  and  extension  of  the  federal  plan:  Conferences. 
The  British  North  America  Act,  1867. 
The  inclusion  of  provinces  additional  to  the  original  four. 

4.  The  Nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Some  points  of  similarity  between  the  British  constitution  and  that  of  the 

United  States. 
Some  points  of  similarity  between  the  Canadian  constitution  and  that  of  the 

United  States. 
Some  points  of  difference  between  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and 

(a)  that  of  Great  Britain. 

(b)  that  of  Canada. 

5.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 
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UNIT  FIVE 

SOCIAL  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  REFORM 

1.  Social  Problems  in  England  Prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution:  Remedies 
Attempted 

The  contributions  to  social  welfare  of  the  guild  and  the  monastery. 
The  first  modern  attempts  of  the  state  to  deal  with  social  problems. 

2.  Social  Conditions  Resulting  From  the  Industrial  Revolution 

Overcrowding  in  cities. 
Employment  of  women  and  children. 
Increased  wealth. 
Great  class-distinction. 

3.  Enlightenment  and  Social  Improvement 

Forerunners  in  social  thinking  (e.g.,  the  leaders  in  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment; Hobbes  and  Locke;  Diderot,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire). 
John  Wesley  and  the  Methodists. 
William  Wilberforce  and  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
John  Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  prison  reform. 
Florence  Nightingale  and  care  of  the  sick;  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

4.  The  Assumption  of  Responsibility  for  Social  Reform  by  the  State 

Factory  Acts. 

Health  measures. 

The  reform  of  criminal  law. 

Education. 

State  welfare  services. 

5.  Modern  Applications  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 


UNIT  SIX 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  CANADIAN  CULTURE  AND  RELIGIOUS 

DEVELOPMENT 

1.  A  Definition  of  Culture:  Examples 

2.  The  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance 

The  revival  of  learning. 

Renaissance  literature. 

The  glory  of  the  Renaissance  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 

Music  in  the  New  Day. 

3.  The  Reformation 

Religious  thought  in  pre-Reformation  Europe. 
The  rise  of  Protestantism. 
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The  Catholic  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Post-Reformation  developments  in  religious  thought. 

4.  Features   of  Cultural   and  Religious   Life   in   Britain   and   Other   European 
Countries 

Art  and  architecture. 

Literature. 

Music. 

Religious  thought. 

Education. 

5.  Features  of  Canadian  Religious  and  Cultural  Life 

Early  missions  and  missionaries. 

Varied  religious  groups  in  Canada. 

Art. 

Literature. 

Music. 

Education. 

6.  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in  this  Unit 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  30 
Text 

Canada  in  the  Modern  World:  Lawrence,  Mclnnis,  Mix  and  Wilkie 

Outline  of  Content 

UNIT  ONE 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

CANADA 

I.  The  Geographic  Problems  in  the  Preservation  of  Canadian  Unity 

A.  The  Physiographic  Regions  of  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  Nortii  American 
Continent 

1.    The  Regions: 

(a)  The  Cordillera  or  Mountainous  Region 
Coastal  Ranges 

Selkirks 
Rockies 
The  Plateau 

(b)  The  Great  Plains: 
1st  steppe 

2nd  steppe 
3rd  steppe 
The  Mackenzie  Basin 
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( c )  The  Laurentian  -  Appalachian  -  Canadian  Shield 

(d)  The  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

(e)  The  Maritimes  and  Newfoundland 

2.  The  Diversity  Within  These  Regions 

(a)  in  soil 

(b)  in  resources 

3.  The  Geographical  Grain  of  the  Country — north-south  alignment,  not 
east-west. 

B.  The  Regional  Influence  on  Industries 

1.    Their  relation  to  the  geography  of  North  America  (that  is  resources 
in  a  general  way). 

C.  The  Barriers  to  Canadian  Settlement 

1.  The  Rockies. 

2.  Northern  Ontario. 

3.  The  Canadian  Shield. 

4.  Climate,  drainage  and  soil  conditions  as  barriers  to  settlement  in  the 
north. 

D.  The  Natural  Trading  Areas  of  Canada  and  North  America 

1.  The  conflict  between  overlapping  areas. 

2.  The  relative  importance  of  areas. 

3.  The  north-south  alignment  and  the  distribution  of  population  centers 
in  Canada: 

Regional  metropolitan  areas  of  population.  Definition — Halifax- 
Boston,  Montreal-New  York,  Winnipeg-Minneapolis,  Vancouver- 
Seattle,  Lethbridge-Great  Falls. 

E.  Transportation  Routes  by  Land  and  Water 

1.  Rivers: 
Mackenzie 
Athabasca 
Saskatchewan 

St.  Lawrence — only  east-west  system  and  even  it  has  the  Mohawk- 
Hudson  which  is  north-south. 

2.  Highways 

3.  Railways 

4.  Gas  pipeline — east-west  not  the  most  economic  route. 

II.  A  Survey  of  Canadian  and  World  Resources  Basic  to  Modern  Industry 

A.  Soil  resources  and  the  international  food  problem — pressure  of  population 
on  land  as  in  Japan. 

B.  Six  of  the  vital  materials  in  the  new  development  in  industry 

1.    Material  resources,  location,  availability  of  supply  in  Canada  and  the 
world,  relative  supplies,  significance 
(a)  Uranium 
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(b)  New  metals  such  as  titanium 

(c)  Chromium 

(d)  Nickel 

(e)  Iron — U.S.A.  and  Liberia  supplies — conflict 

U.S.  stand  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  influenced. 

2.    Power  resources: 

(a)  Gas — petrochemical  industry 

(b)  Oil — Middle  East  and  Canada  and  world  supply 

(c)  Coal 

( d )  Hydro-Electric — Aluminum — Kitimat 

(e)  Water  supply 

III.  Air  Age  Geography  and  the  Arctic 

A.  Brief  review  of  many  projections  and  types 
Mercator 

Polar 

Equal  areas,  etc. 

Changing  concepts  of  the  world  make  polar  or  globe  projections  most 

valuable 

B.  Ownership  of  the  Arctic  Regions — U.S.S.R. — Canada — Denmark 

C.  A  study  of  the  air  routes  of  the  world — Globe  or  polar  projections 

D.  The  Third  Frontier: 
Atlantic 

Pacific 

Arctic  Oceans 

The  population  pattern  in  Canada  thrown  off  center  by  geographic  and 

climatic  conditions  except  for  the  military 

The  importance  of  the  sub-Arctic. 

E.  Our  Stake  in  the  Arctic 
Defence — radar 
Technical  developments 
Commercial  centers — relationships 
Resources  and  developments 

weather 

police  efforts 

the  eleventh  province 

growing  industries 

limitations 

UNIT  TWO 

CANADA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
1.    The  Economics  of  International  Trade 

(a)  Balance  of  trade — favorable  and  unfavorable  balance 

(b)  Mechanics  of  international  exchange 

(c)  Dollar  areas  versus  sterling  bloc 
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(d)  Depressions  and  mechanisms  of  exchange — inflation 

(e)  Government  control 
(f)  Trade  competition. 

2.  The  Development  of  Canada's  Trade  Policies 

(a)  The  mercantile  system — New  France  and  Acadia — the  English  Naviga- 
tion Acts 

(b)  The  free  trade  movement 

(c)  The  Gait  Doctrine  and  protection 

(d)  Reciprocity 

(e)  National  policy 

(f)  Renewed  efforts  at  reciprocity 
(g)  Ottawa  Trade  Agreements 
(h)  Canadian  economy  and  the  Second  War. 

3.  Canada's  Place  in  World  Trade 

(a)  The  post-war  problems 

(b)  Canada's  customers 

(c)  Relationships  between  trade  and  international  affairs 

(d)  Trade  relationships  in  the  British  Commonwealth 

(e)  Trade  relationships  with  the  U.S.A. 

(f)  Trade  relationships  with  Latin  America. 

UNIT  THREE 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  SECURITY  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

1.  The  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

(a)  The  spread  of  western  civilization 
New  products 

State  intervention  and  control 
The  rise  of  socialism 
The  international  aspect 

(b)  The  world  in  transition 
Balance  of  power 
Imperialist  rivalries 
Internationalism 

The  First  World  War 

2.  The  New  Settlement 

(a)  Preliminaries  to  peace 
The  settlement  of  Europe 
Minorities 

Mandates 

Economic  and  military  clauses 

(b)  Internationalist  Order  in  a  Nationalist  World 
The  League  of  Nations 

The  World  Court 
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The  I.L.O. 

Defects  of  the  League 

Security  and  disarmament 

Nationalism  and  self-determination 

The  Mandates  System 

3.  European  Democracies  and  Dictatorship 

(a)  The  problems  of  Britain 
The  troubles  of  France 
Fascism  in  Italy 
Nazism  in  Germany 
Soviet  Communism 

(b)  Through  aggression  to  a  Second  World  War 
Aggression  by  Japan 

Aggression  by  Italy 

The  advance  of  Germany 

Spain  and  Austria 

Munich 

The  coming  of  war 

The  Second  World  War 

The  aftermath  of  war 

4.  The  Search  for  Peace  in  a  Divided  World 

(a)  The  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
The  background  of  the  Cold  War 

The  United  States  assumes  leadership  of  the  democracies 
The  role  of  defeated  nations 
The  peace  treaties  of  1946-47 
The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
The  Cold  War 

(b)  Pacts  and  alliances  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
Communist  alliances 

Democratic  alliances 

(c)  The  United  Nations  strives  for  security 
The  Korean  War  tests  the  United  Nations 
World  peace  is  threatened  in  many  areas 
United  Nations  contributions  to  peace  and  welfare 
Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  United  Nations 
The  search  for  security  is  not  over 

UNIT  FOUR 

NATIONALISM  AND  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

1.    The  Advance  of  Canadian  Nationalism 

(a)  The  colonial  background 

(b)  The  winning  of  responsible  government 
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(c)  The  coming  of  Confederation 

(d)  The  advance  of  Canadian  nationalism 

(e)  Nation  and  Commonwealth 
(f)   Canada  in  the  world  crisis 

2.  Nationalism  in  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth 

(a)  Variety  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire 

(b)  Nationalism  changes  the  Empire:  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon 

(c)  Nationalism  reduces  the  Empire:  Burma,  Eire  (Egypt,  Palestine) 

(d)  The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

(e)  Nationalism  within  the  Commonwealth  and  international  affairs 
(f)  Links  of  the  Commonwealth  transcending  nationalism 

3.  Recent  Expressions  of  Nationalism 

(a)  A  review  of  colonialism 

(b)  Indonesia 

(c)  Nationalism  and  the  French  Union 

UNIT  FIVE 

THE  CANADIAN  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  GOVERNMENTS 

1.    The  Development  of  Municipal  Government  in  Canada 

(a)  The  levels  of  government 

(b)  Early  development  of  local  government  in  Canada 

(c)  U.S.  and  British  influence  in  local  government 

(d)  Residual  problems  of  local  government 

(e)  Worth  of  local  government 
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The  Features  and  Functions  of  Municipal  and  School  Corporations 

(a)  Types  of  local  governments 
Municipal  corporations 
Local  school  organizations 
Other  autonomous  units 

(b)  Local  government  in  Alberta 
Municipal  corporations 
Local  school  organizations 
Hospital  boards 

(c)  Provincial  control  and  supervision 
Legislation 

Supervision 

(d)  Provincial  control  and  supervision  in  Alberta 
Legislation 

Supervision 

(e)  Local  administration — legislative  and  executive  functions — departmental 
structures — organization  and  functions. 
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3.  Some  Problems   of  Municipal  Government   (at  least  two  problems   to  be 
selected),  one  of  which  must  be: 

(a)  Municipal  finance 

(b)  Town  planning 

(c)  Reorganization  of  rural  governments  (county  system) 

(d)  Democratic  control  and  efficiency 

(e)  Any  other  urban  or  rural  problem 

4.  Some  Problems  of  the  Senior  Governments 

(a)  Dominion-Provincial  relations 

(b)  Senate  reform 

(c)  Parliamentary  government  versus  government  by  order-in-council 

(d)  Party  system  and  "splinter  parties" 

(e)  The  judiciary 

CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  study  of  current  history  is  an  important  part  of  the  course.  The  time 
allowed  should  be  variable  but  should  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
class  time. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Auothorized  Text: 

Physical  Education  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools:  M.  L.  Van  Vliet 

Scope 

Individual  exercises  are  recognized  as  essential  in  the  remedial  program 
and  free  exercises  are  recommended  for  conditioning  and  warm-ups  (two  to 
four  minutes  for  regular  classes)  prior  to  participating  in  the  activities  planned 
for  die  period. 

The  activity  outline  which  follows  is  intended  merely  as  a  guide  to 
program  planning.  Local  facilities,  equipment  and  staff  will  necessitate  logical 
improvising.  It  is  intended  that  Grades  Ten  and  Eleven  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  advanced  work  in  these  listed  activities. 

SUGGESTED  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Activities 

1.  Aquatics 

(a)  Swimming 

(b)  Diving 

(c)  Life  saving 

2.  Dancing 

(a)  Folk 

(b)  Social 

(c)  Modern 

3.  Team  Sports 

(a)  Basketball 

(b)  Field  ball 

(c)  Hockey  (boys) 

(d)  Soccer 

(e)  Softball 

(f)  Touch  football  (boys) 

(g)  Volleyball 
(h)  Broomball 

4.  Stunts,  Tumbling  and  Apparatus 

5.  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

(a)  Archery 

(b)  Badminton 

(c)  Curling 

(d)  Hiking  and  campus  craft 

(e)  Horseshoe 

(f)  Skating 

(g)  Skiing 

(h)  Table  tennis 

(i  )  Wrestling  (boys) 
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MATHEMATICS 

Objectives 

While  the  academic,  vocational  and  commercial  sequences  of  courses 
have  different  specific  objectives  the  common  general  purposes  of  senior  high 
school  mathematics  courses  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  mathematics  as  a  creation  of  man  and 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  this  discipline  to  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

2.  To  develop  precision  in  thought  and  expression. 

3.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  understanding  of  the  operations  and  con- 
cepts of  mathematics. 

4.  To  develop  and  maintain  skill  in  mathematical  operations. 

5.  To  develop  powers  of  logical  analysis  of  problems  and  of  presenting 
their  solution  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner. 

Mathematics  10,  20,  30,  31 

This  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  students  in  the  academic  pattern. 
The  content  is  such  that  successful  students  may  enter  the  university  or  a 
technical  institute.  These  courses  also  contribute  to  general  education. 

MATHEMATICS  10 

Texts 

-Mathematics  for  Canadians — Book  2,  Bowers,  Miller,  Rourke 
-Locus  and  the  Circle,  Bowers,  Miller,  Rourke 

Teacher  References 

^Functional  Mathematics — Book  4,  Dean  and  Moore 
^Plane  Geometry,  Welchons,  Krickenberger  and  Pearson 
^High  School  Geometry,  Keniston  and  Tully 

Geometry 

This  interim  revision  seeks  to  develop  geometry  in  a  way  that  will  reveal 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  a  logical  mathematical  system  as  well  as  emphasize 
important  geometrical  relationships.  The  content  of  Chapters  IV  to  XII  inclusive 
of  Mathematics  for  Canadians  and  of  the  Locus  and  the  Circle  should  be 
organized  in  a  manner  that  will  demonstrate  the  development  of  a  logical  system. 
Euclidean  Geometry,  developed  as  a  logical  mathematics  system,  consists  of 
four  parts.  These  are: 

1.  Undefined  terms 

2.  Defined  terms 

3.  Postulates  or  assumptions 

4.  Theorems 

Accurately  defined  terms  serve  as  an  essential  basis  for  such  a  system. 
Obviously  some  terms  must  remain  undefined  in  order  to  avoid  reaching  a 
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cycling  stage.  For  example,  consider  the  words  "degree"  and  "revolution."  One 
of  the  two  must  be  left  undefined  in  order  that  the  other  may  be  defined  in 
terms  of  it.  Terms  such  as  point,  line,  plane  and  angle  are  generally  left 
undefined. 

A  system  of  geometric  thought  must  include  statements  of  relationships 
which  are  accepted  as  being  true.  Such  statements,  called  postulates  or  assump- 
tions, must  be  recognized  as  basic  properties  of  the  system.  It  is  recommended 
that  at  the  outset  at  least  the  following  assumptions  be  accepted: 

1.  Four  Euclidean  postulates  stated  on  pages  112,  138  and  141  of  Mathe- 
matics for  Canadians. 

2.  Three  congruence  relationships  (Propositions  1,  3  and  20). 

Whereas  any  consistent  order  in  the  introduction  of  theorems  and  addi- 
tional assumptions  (postulates)  may  be  followed,  the  order  below  is  recom- 
mended. 

Theorem  1:   (Proposition  10).  This  serves  well  to  illustrate  formal  proof. 

Theorems  2  and  3:  (Propositions  2  and  21).  The  nature  of  a  converse  is 
introduced. 

Theorem  4:   (Proposition  11). 

Theorem  5:   (Proposition  12).  The  concept  of  indirect  proof  is  introduced. 
With  weak  classes  this  theorem  can  be  assumed. 

Assumption:  Playfair's  Axiom. 

Theorem  6:  (Proposition  16).  The  concept  of  the  contra-positive  can  be 
introduced  here. 

Theorem  7:   (Proposition  19). 

Definition:  Area  of  a  rectangle  ABCD  equals  AB  X  BC. 

Theorems  8,  9,  10,  11,  12:  (Propositions  22,  25,  26,  28,  29). 

Theorem  13:  (Proposition  4 — Locus  and  the  Circle). 

Assumption:  (Proposition  6 — Locus  and  the  Circle). 

Theorems  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21:  (Propositions  7,  8,  14,  18,  19,  21, 

24  and  26 — Locus  and  the  Circle). 

The  remaining  theorems  should  be  treated  as  exercises.  Sufficient  addi- 
tional exercises  should  be  assigned  to  assure  understanding  of  theorems,  the 
characteristics  of  a  direct  and  indirect  proof,  and  the  knowledge  of  basic  geo- 
metrical relationships. 

Algebra 

1.  Review  of  Grade  IX  Algebra: 

( 1 )  Rules  for  basic  operations  involving  signed  number,  with  applica- 
tions. 

(2)  Equations  with  one  unknown. 

(3)  Problem  solving. 

2.  Equations  With  Two  Unknowns: 

(1)  Algebraic  solution  by 
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(a)  elimination 
(a)  substitution 

(2)  Problem  solving,  involving  two  unknowns. 

3.  Graphs: 

(1)  Locus — definition  and  examples. 

(2)  Cartesian  co-ordinate  system — location  of  points. 

(3)  Graph  of  a  first  degree  equation  by  means  of  a  table  of  values. 

(4)  Concepts  to  be  developed:  constant,  variable,  function,  slope,  inter- 
cept. Graphing  a  first  degree  equation  by  the  slope-intercept 
method.  Linear  graph  as  an  example  of  locus. 

(5)  Graph  of  a  linear  system. 

(6)  Formulas,  as  extension  of  function  concept. 

(7)  Functional  notation. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  Quadratics: 

(1)  Quadratic  function  and  equation  defined. 

(2)  Product  of  two  linear  factors. 

(3)  Factoring  a  trinomial. 

(4)  Solving  the  quadratic  equation. 

(5)  Problems  involving  quadratic  equations. 

5.  Basic  Operations: 

(1)  Type  products: 

(a)  square  of  binomial 

(b)  square  of  trinomial 

(c)  cube  of  binomial 

(d)  product  of  sum  and  difference 

(2)  Multiplication  of  polynomials. 

(3)  Division:  polynomial  by  monomial,  polynomial  by  binomial  or 
trinomial. 

(4)  Factoring: 

(a)  common  factor 

(b)  difference  of  squares 

(c)  trinomial 

(5)  Simple  applications  of  factoring. 

(6)  Problem  solving. 

Arithmetic 

1.    Areas  and  Volumes: 

(1)  Summary  of  basic  formulas  in  Chapter  XIV — Mathematics  for 
Canadians. 
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(2)  A  selection  of  problems  from  the  review  exercises  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

MATHEMATICS  20  (Effective  1963) 
Prerequisite 

"B"  or  better  standing  in  Mathematics  10. 

Text 

Mathematics  for  Canadians — Book  3,  Bowers,  Miller  and  Rourke 

Content 

Algebra 

1.  Chapters  I  to  X  inclusive  of  text,  omitting  pages  61-67,  "Ratios  Used 
in  Trigonometry." 

NOTE:  Chapters  XI,  XII  and  XIII  of  this  text  are  omitted  from  the  Mathe- 
matics 20  course. 

2.  Review  of  Basic  Skills. 

3.  Graphs. 

4.  Ratio,  Proportion  and  Variation. 

5.  Factoring. 

6.  Application  of  Factoring  Fractions. 

7.  Indices. 

8.  Square  Roots. 

9.  Rational  and  Irrational  Numbers. 
10.    Quadratic  Equations. 

Geometry 

1.  Locus  of  a  Point. 

2.  Intersection  of  Loci. 

3.  Properties  of  Chords,  Angles,  and  Quadrilaterials  in  Relation  to  a  Circle. 

MATHEMATICS  20  (Effective  September,  1964) 
Prerequisite 

"B"  or  better  standing  in  Mathematics  10. 

Text 

Mathematics  for  Canadians — Book  3,  Bowers,  Miller  and  Rourke 

References 

Algebra — Its  Big  Ideas  and  Basic  Skills — Book  2,  Aiken,  Henderson  and 
Pingry 
>  Algebra — Book  2,  Welchons,  Krickenberger  and  Pearson 
Functional  Mathematics — Book  4,  Dean  and  Moore 
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Content 

1.  Review  of  Basic  Skills: 

(1)  Basic  laws  of  algebra: 

(a)  commutative  and  associative  laws  of  addition 

(b)  commutative,  associative  and  distributive  laws  of  multiplication 

(2)  Basic  skills  involving  signed  number:  subtraction,  addition,  substitu- 
tion, multiplication,  division. 

(3)  Solution  of  equations  in  one  and  two  unknowns. 

(4)  Problem  solving. 

2.  Graphs: 

(1)  Locus — definition  and  examples. 

(2)  Carteian  coordinate  system. 

(3)  Straight  line  graph  introduced  as  locus. 
Mechanical  drawing,  using  table  of  values. 

(4)  Definitions  of  constant,  variable,  function.  Application  of  these 
terms  to  Formulas  (Set  4,  Page  13).  Function  concept  extended  to 
graph  of  linear  equation. 

(5)  Consistency  and  solution  of  linear  systems — algebraic  and  geometric 
methods. 

(6)  Extension  of  intercept  method  to  other  graphs,  e.g.,  circle,  ellipse. 

3.  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation: 

(1)  Ratio  and  proportion:  definitions  and  application  to  general  prob- 
lems. 

(2)  Applications  of  proportion  to: 

(a)  geometry 

(b)  trigonometry  (sin,  cos  and  tan  relations). 

(3)  Variation:  direct  and  inverse  variation  defined, 
solution  of  problems  by 

(a)  k  method 

(b)  proportion. 

function  concept  applied  to  problems. 

4.  Factoring: 

(1)   Factoring  by  the  following  methods: 

(a)  common  factor 

(b)  trinomial 

(c)  difference  of  squares 

(d)  grouping 

(e)  incomplete  squares 

(f)   sum  and  difference  of  cubes 
(g)  factor  theorem 
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(2)  Applications  of  factoring: 

(a)  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M. 

(b)  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions 

(c)  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 

(d)  use  of  the  multiplier  (-1) 

(e)  complex  fractions. 

5.  Equations  and  problems: 

(1)  Literal  equations — function  concept  applied. 

(2)  Fractional  equations. 

(3)  Problems  requiring  the  use  of  equations. 

6.  Indices: 

(1)  Basic  laws  of  indices. 

(2)  Meaning  of  fractional,  zero,  and  negative  indices. 

(3)  Application  of  rules  of  indices  to:  multiplication,  division,  solving 
equations,  factoring. 

(4)  Logarithms: 

(a)  introduced  as  an  application  of  indices 

(b)  use  of  logarithmic  tables  to  facilitate: 

i.  multiplication 
ii.  division 
iii.  finding  powers  and  roots. 

7.  Rational  and  Irrational  Numbers: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  number  system.    Definition  of  rational  number, 
irrational  number. 

(2)  Entire  and  mixed  radicals. 

(3)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  radicals. 

(4)  Conjugate  radicals. 

(5)  Equations  involving  radicals. 

8.  Quadratic  Equations: 

(1)  Square  root  using  tables. 

(2)  Definitions  for: 

(a)  quadratic  function 

(b)  quadratic  equation. 

(3)  Solution  of  the  quadratic  equation: 

(a)  by  factoring 

(b)  by  completing  the  square 

(c)  by  formula 

(d)  graphically. 

(4)  The  quadratic  function: 

( a )  significance  of  a,  b,  and  c  in  the  general  function  ax2  +  bx  +  c, 
with  regard  to  the  sketch  of  the  function 
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(b)  discussion  of  the  graph  of  a  quadratic  function 

(c)  correct  use  of  language  with  reference  to  the  graph  of  a 
quadratic  function:  maximum  and  minimum  values,  vertex,  axis 
of  symmetry,  turning  point,  abscissa,  ordinate. 

(5)  Problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations. 

MATHEMATICS  30 
Prerequisite 

"B"  or  better  standing  in  Mathematics  20. 

Texts 

u<An  Advanced  Course  in  Algebra,  Miller  and  Rourke 

Mathematics  for  Canadians — Book  3,  Chapter  XII   (available  in  booklet 
^       form). 

Content 

The  detailed  course  outline  and  suggested  order  of  topics  for  Mathematics 
30  is  as  follows.  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  chapter  references  are  to  An 
Advanced  Course  in  Algebra. 

Chapter  I:  Functions. 

Chapter  II:  The  Linear  Function  and  Applications.  Omit  Section  10  and 
related  exercises. 

Chapter  III:  Quadratic  Functions  and  Quadratic  Equations.  Omit  Section 
23  and  related  exercises. 

Chapter  IV:  Polynomials  and  Algebraic  Equations.  Omit  Sections  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32  and  33  and  related  exercises.  Omit  Parts  B  and  C  of 
exercises  on  the  chapter,  pages  123-128. 

Chapter  XII:  Mathematics  for  Canadians — Book  3,  pages  268-291. 

Chapter  V:  Rational  Functions  of  One  or  More  Variables.  Ratio  and 
Proportion.  Systems  of  Equations. 

Chapter  VI:  Series  of  Numbers.  The  Progressions.  Omit  Sections  45,  47.1, 
50  and  51  and  related  exercises. 

Chapter  VII:  Permutations  and  Combinations.  Omit  Sections  62  and  63, 
and  related  exercises. 

Chapter  IX:  The  Binomial  Theorem. 

MATHEMATICS  31 
Prerequisite 

"B"  or  better  standing  in  Mathematics  20. 

Text 

\yTrigonometry  With  Tables,  Welchons   and  Krickenberger 

Note:   (a)  Knott's   Revised  Edition  of  Tables  is  authorized  for  use  in 
Mathematics  31. 
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(b)  Teachers  may  use  either  method  of  expressing  the  character- 
istics of  a  logarithm  of  a  number  less  than  one. 


Content 


1.  Functions  of  an  acute  angle;  solution  of  right  triangles. 

Omit:  Page  22,  versed  sine,  coversed  sine,  haversine,  subversed  sine, 
external  secant. 

2.  Approximate  numbers;  logarithms. 

Omit:  Pages  72-73,  cologarithms  and  related  exercises. 

3.  The  Slide  Rule  (this  chapter  is  optional). 

4.  Solution  of  Right  Triangles  by  Logarithm. 

5.  Trigonometric  Functions  of  any  angle. 

6.  Radian  measure;  mil  measure. 

7.  Line  Values  and  Graphs  of  Functions. 

8.  Fundamental  Relations. 

9.  Functions  of  Two  Angles. 

10.  Oblique  Triangles. 

11.  Inverse  Functions. 

12.  Complex  numbers  and  Hyperbolic  Fimctions. 

Note:  Teachers  who  would  like  to  include  a  treatment  of  spherical 
trigonometry  in  the  Mathematics  31  course  may  decrease  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  the  solution  of  oblique  triangles,  especially 
through  use  of  the  Tangent  Law.  It  is  emphasized  that  material 
on  spherical  trigonometry  will  not  be  included  in  the  departmental 
examination. 

Mathematics  11  and  21 

These  two  courses  are  designed  to  meet  different  needs.  Mathematics  11 
is  suitable  for  students  in  the  commercial  pattern,  whereas  Mathematics  21,  a 
course  in  consumer  mathematics,  meets  the  needs  of  any  group  of  students. 

MATHEMATICS  11 
Text 

Business  Arithmetic  (unabridged),  sixth  edition,  Curry  and  Piper 

Content 

1.  Transactions  with  a  bank. 

2.  The  arithmetic  of  buying. 

3.  Problems  of  personal  buying. 

4.  Personal  finance. 

5.  Borrowing  money. 

6.  Savings  and  investments. 
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7.  Expenditures  for  the  home. 

8.  Travel  and  transportation. 

9.  Taxes. 

10.  Problems  of  the  retailer. 

11.  Problems  of  the  wholesaler. 

12.  Problems  of  the  manufacturer. 

13.  Problems  in  business  ownership. 

14.  Agriculture  and  petroleum  industries. 

15.  Weights  and  measures. 
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MATHEMATICS  21 
Text 

„  Mathematics  for  the  Consumer,  Schorling,  Clark  and  Lankford 

Content 

1.  How  to  handle  statistics. 

2.  Better  buymanship. 

3.  Using  consumer  credit. 

4.  At  home  and  on  the  job. 

5.  Investments. 

6.  Greater  security. 

7.  Taxation. 

Mathematics  12,  22  and  32 

The  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  students  in  the  vocational  pattern. 
The  content  is  such  that  successful  students  may  begin  apprenticeship  to  a  trade, 
enrol  in  a  Technical  Institute  or  enter  the  labor  market. 

MATHEMATICS  12 

Texts 

^Practical  Mathematics — 4th  Edition,  Palmer  and  Bibb 
rfJew  Vocational  Mathematics,  Dooley  and  Kriegel 

Content 

1.  Fundamental  operations:  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division. 

2.  Arithmetic  factoring,   highest   common   factor,   least   common  multiple, 
cancellation,  etc. 

3.  Vulgar,  decimal  and  percentage  fractions. 

4.  Ratio  and  Proportion:  direct,  inverse  and  compound. 
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5.  Powers   and  roots — confined  to  squares   and  cubes — including   use   of 
tables. 

6.  Use  of  symbols:  arithmetic  and  algebraic:  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division  and  brackets. 

7.  Positive  and  negative  quantities. 

8.  Fundamental  operations  in  algebra. 

9.  Simple  equations  and  problems   involving  one  variable.   Transposition, 
removal  of  brackets,  manipulation  of  formulas. 

10.  Simple   factoring    (common  factor,   factor   by   grouping,   difference   of 
squares ) . 

11.  Simultaneous  equations  of  1st  degree:  simple  examples  and  problems. 

12.  Lines  (perimeters  of  common  geometric  figures). 

13.  Areas  (rectangles,  parallelograms,  trapeziums,  circles,  prisms). 

14.  Volumes   (rectangular  solids). 

MATHEMATICS  22 
Prerequisite 

"B"  or  better  standing  in  Mathematics  12. 

Texts 

Practical  Mathematics — 4th  Edition,  Palmer  and  Bibb 
New  Vocational  Mathematics,  Dooley  and  Kriegel 

Content 

1.  Review  of  Mathematics  12. 

2.  Logarithms. 

3.  Factoring  a  trinomial. 

4.  Quadratic  equations. 

5.  Lines:  circle,  radius,  diameter,  circumference,  arc. 

6.  Areas:  surface  of  spheres,  frustra  of  cones  and  pyramids. 

7.  Volumes:  spheres,  cylinders,  prisms,  frustra  of  cones  and  pyramids. 

8.  Powers    and   roots:    positive,    negative    and    fractional   exponents;    zero 
exponent;  roots  mostly  rational. 

9.  Trigonometry:    positive    and    negative    angles,    trigonometric   functions, 
solution  of  right  triangles  and  simple  applications. 

10.    Graphs  of  first  degree,  second  degree  and  trigonometric  functions. 

MATHEMATICS  32 
Prerequisite 

"B"  or  better  standing  in  Mathematics  22. 
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Text 

y  Practical  Mathematics — 4th  Edition,  Palmer  and  Bibb 

Content 
Part  A 

1.  Plane  Geometry 

(a)  Properties  of  angles  around  parallel  lines  and  transversal. 

(b)  Congruence  of  triangles. 

(c)  Polygons:  areas,  angles  in  regular  polygons,  etc. 

(d)  Circle:  properties  of  chords,  properties  of  tangents,  angle  properties. 

2.  The  Sine  Law,  the  Cosine  Law  and  the  Tangent  Law. 

3.  Solution  of  Oblique  Triangles — 4  cases. 

4.  Applications  of  trigonometry  in  the  following  situations: 

(a)  Calculating  heights  and  distances. 

(b)  Composition  and  resolution  of  vectors. 

(c)  Addition  law  of  vectors. 

(d)  Application  to  air  and  water  navigation. 

5.  Area  of  triangle,  in  terms  of  base  and  altitude,  three  sides,  two  sides  and 
the  contained  angle,  two  angles  and  one  side. 

6.  Trigonometric  relations 

(a)  Six  fundamental  identities. 

*(b)  Three  relations  derived  from  Pythagorean  relation. 

7.  Use  of  formulas — numerical  practice  and  algebraic  manipulation. 

8.  Direct,  inverse  and  joint  variation. 

9.  Use  of  the  following  formulas  in  mensuration: 

*(a)  First  and  second  theorems  of  pappus  and  special  cases  thereof. 

(b)  Surface  area  of  a  sphere. 

(c)  Surface  area  of  a  spherical  zone. 

(d)  Volume  of  a  spherical  segment. 

*(e)  To  find  the  versed  sine  of  segment,  chord  of  an  arc,  or  radius  of 
a  circle  when  any  two  of  the  3  factors  are  given. 

C2  -f-  4V2  when    C  equals  chord 

g^  R  equals  radius 

V  equals  length  of  versed  sine. 

(f)  To  find  the  length  of  any  line  N  perpendicular  to  the  chord  of  an 
arc,  given  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the  center  of  the  chord  X, 
the  radius  of  the  arc  R,  and  the  length  of  the  chord  C. 
N/    R2  _  x2         -  /    R^  -C? 

\/  V  4 

*(g)  To  find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  when  the  chord  C  and  the  versed 
sine  V  of  the  arc  are  given 

(1/2C)2  +  V2 
D  =  v 

may  be  derived  from  (e)  above. 
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(h)  That  the  distance  between  focal  points  in  an  ellipse  is 

(FiF2)   =    /D2  —  d2,  relate  to  the  string  method — length  of 
\/  string  equals  FiF2  +  D. 

10.  Development  of  theory  and  application  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  construction  of  sine   curves:   the  sum   and  difference   of  two 
curves,  application  of  vectors. 
*(b)  The  determination  of  the  size  of  an  angle  projected  on  to  other 
planes. 

(c)  Angle  lay-out  and  measurement  by  dividers,  steel  square,  steel  tape. 

(d)  Length  of  pulley  belts. 

(e)  The  Vernier  system. 
(f)  The  micrometer. 

11.  Studying  the  principles  of  physics  as  needed,  use  the  following  topics  to 
apply  the  mathematical  skills  and  techniques  already  covered:  speed, 
acceleration,  force  (dyne,  poundal),  moment  of  force,  center  of  gravity, 
coefficient  of  friction,  units  of  work  (ft.,  lb.,  joules,  erg.),  units  of  power 
(h.p.  and  watts),  mechanical  advantages  (lever,  pulleys,  gears,  inclined 
planes,  screws),  specific  gravity,  transmission  of  force  within  liquids, 
coefficient  of  expansion,  compression  and  expansion  of  gases. 

*12.    Elements  of  Theory  from  the  Calculus,  as  applied  to  electricity: 

(a)  Instantaneous  rate  of  change. 

(b)  The  area  under  a  curve  as  a  definite  integral. 

NOTE:  Topics  starred  (*)  may  be  treated  as  optional. 
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SCIENCE 

Main  Objectives  for  Courses  in  Science 

Students  should: 

1.  acquire  facts,  principles,  concepts,  and  appreciations  in  order  to  better 
understand  and  interpret  their  environment. 

2.  acquire   some   competence   in   critical   thinking  and   the   methods    of 
science. 

3.  develop  a  scientific  attitude. 

4.  gain  some  skill  in  the  reading  of  and  the  analysis  of  current  articles 
on  scientific  subjects. 

SCIENCE  10 

Text 

^Introductory  Chemistry  and  Physics,  by  Pickard  and  Radomsky. 
This  course  consists  of  three  sections. 

Section  I — Introduction  to  Science 

Unit  1  Short  History  of  Science 

Chapter     1.  Our  Debt  to  the  Past 

Unit  2  Matter 

Chapter  2.  Matter — Its  Classification 

Chapter  3.  Matter — Its  Composition 

Chapter  4.  Matter — Its  Structure 

Section  II — Introduction  to  Chemistry 

Unit  3  Language  of  Chemistry 

Chapter    5.  Symbols  and  Formulae,  The  Shorthand  of  Chemistry 
Chapter     6.  Equations — Short  Stories  of  Reactions 

Unit  4  Four  Important  Substances 

Chapter     7.  Oxygen — Our  Most  Abundant  Element 
Chapter     8.  Hydrochloric  Acid — A  Typical  Acid 
Chapter     9.  Sodium  Hydroxide — A  Typical  Base 
Chapter  10.  Sodium  Chloride — A  Typical  Salt 

Section  III — Introduction  to  Physics 

Unit  5  Mechanics  of  Fluids 

Note:  Most  of  this  unit  is  optional,  that  is,  Chapters  11  to  15.  However,  in 
Chapter  13  the  section  on  the  Expansion  of  Gases  (Boyle's  Law)  and 
also  Experiment  13  in  Chapter  15  are  required  for  study.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  material  be  covered  in  conjunction  with  Chapter  19. 
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Unit  6  Heat 

Chapter  16.  Heat  and  Temperature 

Chapter  17.  Expansion  of  Solids 

Chapter  18.  Expansion  of  Liquids 

Chapter  19.  Expansion  of  Gases 

Chapter  20.  Specific  Heat  and  Thermal  Capacity 

Chapter  21.  Latent  Heat 

Chapter  22.  Experiments  on  Heat 

Unit  7  Sound 

Chapter  23.  Production,  Propagation,  and  Velocity  of  Sound 

Chapter  24.  Transmission  of  Sound 

Chapter  25.  Distinguishing  Features  of  Sound 

Chapter  26.  Resonance:  Sympathetic  Vibration 

Chapter  27.  Laws  of  Stretched  Strings 

Chapter  28.  Experiments  on  Sound 


Text 


SCIENCE  11 


Physical  Science  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  Hogg,  Davis,  Cross,  and 
Vordenberg. 


The  course  consists  of  the  first  six  units.  Unit  VII  may  be  treated  if  time 
permits. 

Unit       I:  The  Earth  As  It  Began 

1.  The  Earth— Its  Origin 

2.  Waters  of  the  Earth 

3.  The  Earth's  Atmosphere 

Unit      II:  Earth,  The  Abode  of  Man 

4.  The  Earth — Its  Shape  and  Motions 

5.  Rocks  of  the  Earth  (1) 

6.  Rocks  of  the  Earth  (2) 

7.  The  Changing  Earth 

8.  The  Formation  of  Mountains 

9.  The  Record  of  Rocks 

10.  Earth  History 

Unit    III:  Weather 

11.  Winds  and  Air  Masses 

12.  Fronts  and  Storms 

13.  Weather  Forecasting   (1) 

14.  Weather  Forecasting  (2) 

15.  What  is  Climate? 

Unit     IV:  Chemistry,  Fuels,  and  Some  Industries 

16.  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen 

17.  Water,  An  Important  Compound 

18.  A  Chemist's  Language  and  Shorthand 
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19.  The  Structure  of  Atoms 

20.  Fuels:  Solid,  Liquid,  and  Gaseous 

21.  Some  Chemical  Industries 

22.  Metals 

23.  Foods,  Drugs  and  Antiseptics 

Unit      V:  Electricity 

24.  Magnetism 

25.  Static  Electricity 

26.  Current  Electricity 

27.  Heat  and  Light  from  Electricity 

28.  Power  from  Electricity 

Unit     VI:  Communication 

29.  What  is  Sound? 

30.  Sound  Instruments 

31.  The  Telephone  and  Some  Electronic  Devices 

32.  Radio  and  Television 

Unit  VII:  Atoms  and  Stars  (Optional) 

33.  Power  from  Atoms 

34.  The  Sun 

35.  The  Solar  System 

36.  Stars  and  Galaxies 

Demonstrations  and  Experiments 

The  Science  11  class  is  expected  to  use  the  laboratory  manual  Activities  In 
Physical  Science  which  is  designed  to  accompany  the  book  Physical  Sciences  For 
Secondary  Schools.  The  class  should  perform  the  first  seventeen  experiments 
in  the  manual  and  complete  the  exercises  given  on  pages  39-111. 

Also  as  many  class  demonstrations  should  be  performed  as  time  and 
equipment  make  possible.  The  students  should  themselves  try  the  "Things 
to  Do"  given  in  the  text. 


SCIENCE  20 


Texts: 


y\.    Physics  For  Secondary  Schools,  Alberta  Edition: 
Eubank,  Ramsay,  Rickard 

JL.    Chemistry  For  Secondary  Schools,  Advanced  Edition:  Croal,  et  al 

Laboratory  experience  should  be  provided  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
The  teacher's  reference  for  the  chemistry  is  Experiments  In  Laboratory  Chemistry, 
Couke,  Croal,  Louden  (Copp  Clark). 

The  course  consists  of  a  physics  section  and  a  chemistry  section  as  outlined 
below: 
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A.     Physics  Section 

1.    Mechanics 

Suggested  time — 2  months 

Chapters     1. 

Introduction 

2. 

Measurement 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Density  and  Specific  Gravity 

Buoyancy 

Force,  Work  and  Power 

6. 

Experiments  on  Mechanics 

2.    Light 

Suggested  time- 

—2  months 

Chapters     7. 
8. 
9. 

Nature  and  Propagation  of  Light 

Photometry 

Reflection  of  Light — Mirrors 

10. 

Refraction  of  Light — Lenses 

11. 

Color 

12. 
13. 
14. 

Optical  Instruments  (Optional) 

Experiments  on  Light 

Modern  Developments  in  Physics  (Optional) 

B.     Chemistry  Section 

Suggested  time — 4  months 

Unit  1 — Review  of  Science  10,  Chemistry  Section 

Terms  should  be  discussed  and  definitions  established.  These 
terms  should  include:  element,  compound,  atom,  molecule,  atomic 
and  molecular  weights.  The  four  main  types  of  chemical  re- 
actions should  be  reviewed  as  well  as  the  method  of  writing 
and  balancing  equations. 

Unit  2 — Naming  Compounds 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  system  used  in  naming  compounds 
this  should  include  practice  in  the  writing  of  formulae.  Pages 
139-146. 

Unit  3 — Mathematics -of_Chemistry 

Review  percentage  composition. 

Review  of  Weight  to  Weight  problems,  pages  147,  148,  Questions 

page  151. 

The  Gas  Laws  (Review  of  Science  10  Physics)  pages  89-99. 

Gay-Lussac's  Law  of  Volumes  and  Gram  Molecular  Relationships 

of  Weight  to  Volume  in  Gases,  pages  105-106,  Questions  page  152. 

Calculations  involving  the  finding  of  simple  and  true  formulae 

from  percentage  composition  of  compound,  pages  119-123. 

Unit  4 — Ionization 

Study  of  the  terms  referring  to  water  and  solution,  pages  56-80. 
Study  of  ionization,  pages  153-163. 
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Include:   (1)  Electrolysis     of     Water.     Acids,     Bases,     Salts, 
Neutralization,   (review  plus  ionization 
characteristics ) . 
(2)  Hydrolysis 

Unit  5 — The  Periodic   Classification  of  the  Elements 

The  Periodic  Table,  pages  234-239.  This  study  should  include 

the  relationship  between  the  atomic  structure  of  the  elements 

and  the  table.  Review  pages  133-138  and  the  table  found  in  the 

front-end  paper. 

Application  of  the  Periodic  Table  as  seen  in  two  families  of 

elements. 

(a)  The  Halogens 

1.  Atomic  structure — see  front-end  paper. 

2.  Comparison  of  Properties  of  chlorine  (page  221), 
bromine  (page  228)  and  iodine  (page  230.) 

(b)  The  Alkali  Family 

1.  Atomic  structure — see  front-end  paper. 

2.  Properties,  pages  240-241. 

Unit  6 — (Optional)  Two  Gases 
Hydrogen,  pages  42-55. 
Nitrogen  and  Atmosphere,  pages  33-41. 

PHYSICS  30 

1.  Text 

Elementary  Physics,  Littler 

2.  Course  Content 

(a)  The  content  selected  from  the  text  consists  of  materials  on  four  topics: 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Heat,  and  Electricity. 

(b)  The  following  portions  of  the  text  are  used: 

1.  Mechanics:  Chapters  1-9  inclusive 
Velocity 

Acceleration,  Falling  Bodies 
Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion 
Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion 
Work,  Energy,  and  Power 
Machines  and  Their  Efficiency 
Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces 
Moment  of  a  Force:  Center  of  Gravity 
Friction 

2.  Hydrostatics:  Chapters  10  and  11 
Pressure  in  Liquids  and  Gases 
Principle  of  Archimedes 

3.  Heat:  Chapters  13-18  and  Chapter  21 
Heat  and  Temperature.  Thermometers 
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Expansion  of  Solids 

Expansion  of  Liquids 

Expansion  of  Gases 

Specific  Heat,  Thermal  Capacity,  etc. 

Latent  Heat 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat 

4.    Electricity:  Chapters  33,  34,  36  up  to  and  including 
"Solenoid",  37,  38  and  39. 
Electrostatics 

Chemical  Effects  of  the  Electric  Current 
Current  Measured  by  Its  Magnetic  Effect 
Ohm's  Law  and  Its  Applications 
Electromagnetic  Induction 
Electricity  as  Energy 

3.      Demonstrations  and  Experiments 

(a)  Experiments: 

The   revised    Laboratory  Exercises   in  Physics  30   consists   of  twenty 

experiments  which  students  are  expected  to  perform. 

Experiment  1  on  the  Metric  System  should  be  performed  early  in  the 

course. 

Each  of  Experiments  1-11,  inclusive,  consists  of  two  parts.  In  each 
case,  PART  B  is  stated  as  a  follow-up  problem  to  accompanying  PART 
A.  Part  B  is  provided  as  extra  work  for  the  better  students;  its  use  is 
optional  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

(b)  Demonstrations: 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  described  in  Laboratory  Exercises  in 
Physics  30,  the  text  provides  ample  suggestions  for  demonstrations. 


CHEMISTRY  30 


Texts 


Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools,  Advanced  Edition,  Croal  et  al 
Supplementary  Material  by  Allen  and  Davis 

Course  Content 

The  course  consists  of  Chapters  10-16  and  22  as  review  of  the  fundamental 
mathematics  and  concepts  of  chemistry.  ( It  is  suggested  that  no  longer  than  four 
weeks  be  used  for  this  review.)  Supplementary  Material  prepared  by  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Davis  and  Chapters  19,  20  and  27-33  inclusive.  Note  that  Chapters  17 
and  18  are  omitted  as  well  as  Chapters  21  and  23  which  are  included  in  the 
Science  20  course.  As  in  the  past,  Chapters  24,  25  and  26  will  not  be  included 
in  the  Departmental  examination. 

Laboratory  Exercises 

The  laboratory  manual  consists  of  24  laboratory  exercises;  students  will 
be  expected  to  perform  at  least  14  of  these  including  the  obligatory  exercises 
1,  7,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24.  Additional  experimental  material  may  be 
found  in  Experiments  in  Laboratory  Chemistry  referred  to  in  Science  20. 
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BIOLOGY 

BIOLOGY  20 

Texts 

Modern  Biology,  Moon,  Otto  and  Towle;  Holt,  Rhinehart  &  Winston,  Inc. 
^Renewable  Natural  Resources  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education 
.  Laboratory  Manual  to  Accompany  Biology  20 

Aims  and  Objectives 

1.  To  ensure  an  acquaintance  with  a  wide  variety  of  organisms  and  thereby 
provide  a  background  for  a  detailed  study  of  biological  phenomena. 

2.  To  trace  the  development  of  organisms  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

3.  To  foster  an  appreciation  of  die  interdependence  of  living  things  and 
the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  renewable  natural  resources. 

4.  To  promote  an  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  in 
biology  through  field  observation  and  laboratory  exercise. 

Course  Content 

1.  The  Scientific  Study  of  Living  Things  (Chpt.  1-7),  Modern  Biology 

2.  The  Classification  of  Organisms  (Chpt.  8),  Modern  Biology 

3.  The  Flowerless  Plants  (Chpt.  9-12),  Modern  Biology 

4.  The  Flowering  Plants  (Chpt.  13-19),  Modern  Biology 

5.  The  Invertebrates   (Chpt.  20-27),  Modern  Biology 

6.  The  Vertebrates  (Chpt.  28-33),  Modern  Biology 

7.  Endocrine  Glands  (Chpt.  41),  Modem  Biology 

8.  Heredity  (Chpt.  49-52),  Modern  Biology 

9.  Changing  Life  (Chpt.  53),  Modem  Biology 
10.  Alberta's  Renewable  Natural  Resources 


BIOLOGY  30 


Texts 


^Elements  of  Biology,  Weisz;  McGraw-Hill 
I  Chemical  Background  for  Biology  30,  Brown 

Laboratory  Manual 

Laboratory  Exercises  for  Elements  of  Biology,  McGraw-Hill 

Objectives 

1.  To  emphasize  understanding  of  biological  principles  rather  than  memor- 
ization of  terms,  definitions,  diagrams,  etc.  It  is  assumed  that  students 
will  have  a  background  knowledge  of  structure  from  studies  of  Biology 
20. 

2.  To  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  biological  life,  through  a  study  of 
the  processes  involved. 
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Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  study  in  depth  such  life  processes  as: 

(a)  ingestion 

(b)  digestion 

(c)  absorption 

(d)  assimilation 

(e)  elimination 
( f )  excretion 

(g)   sensitivity 
(h)  reproduction 

2.  To  study  the  life  processes  in  a  representative  group  of  organisms,  both 
plant  and  animal.  The  organisms  used  may  vary  from  school  to  school. 
(It  should  therefore  be  obvious  that  a  final  examination  may  not 
emphasize  select  organisms.  Students  and  teachers  may  use  any  speci- 
mens or  materials  which  are  suitable.) 

Laboratory  Work 

1.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  one  period  per  week  will  be  spent  in  the 
laboratory. 

2.  Laboratory  work  will  receive  attention  on  final  examinations.  During 
the  introductory  three-year  period,  there  shall  be  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  this  aspect  of  the  course,  to  a  maximum  of  30% -40%  of  course  value. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  period  of  time  should  be  sufficient  to  adequate- 
ly equip  a  laboratory. 

Course  Content 

The  Living  World. 

1.  Chemical  Background  for  Biology  30:  Brown 

2.  Cell  and  Organism 

3.  Species  and  Community 

4.  Community  and  Environment 
(Chapters  1,  3,  4,  5  of  Elements  of  Biology) 

The  Living  Organism 

1.  Protoplasm  and  Cells 

2.  Monera  and  Proticla 

3.  Metaphyta:  Advanced  Plants 

4.  Metazoa:  Advanced  Animals 
(Chapters  6,  7,  8,  9  of  Elements  of  Biology) 

Metabolism 

1.  Autotrophic  Nutrition 

2.  Heterotrophic  Nutrition 

3.  Gas  Exchange 

4.  Cellular  Metabolism:  Respiration 

5.  Cellular  Metabolism:  Energy  Utilization 

Self-Perpetuation — The  Steady  State 

1.  The  Pattern  of  Control 

2.  Cellular  Controls 
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3.  Body  Fluids 

4.  Nervous  Coordination 

Omissions 

1.  Chart,  p.  323  except  as  it  applies  to  neural  receptors 

2.  P.  340,  diagram  is  poor 

P.  341,  hair  cells  are  in  contact  with  the  tectorial  membrane 

Self-Perpetuation — Reproduction 

1.  The  pattern  of  reproduction 

2.  Mitosis  and  Meiosis  are  difficult  concepts.  Should  be  taught  as  Biology 
20  review 

3.  Reproduction — Monera  Protesta  Metaphyta 

4.  Reproduction:  Metazoa 

Self -Perpetuation — Adaptation 

1.  Heredity 

2.  Mechanism  of  Evolution 

3.  Course  of  Evolution 


BIOLOGY  11 
Text 

JSiology  in  Daily  Life,  Curtis  and  Urban 

References 

-Adventures  with  Plants  and  Animals,  Kroeber  and  Wolff 
^Elements  of  Biology,  Dodge,  Smallwood,  Reverley,  Bailey 

UNIT  I— A  SURVEY  OF  LIVING  THINGS 

Objectives 

1.  To  give  pupils  an  overview  of  the  field  of  biology. 

2.  To  give  pupils  an  awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  living  things. 

3.  To  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  die  interests  and  apti- 
tudes of  his  pupils. 

4.  To  utilize  the  living  things  found  abundantly  in  the  community. 

5.  To  enable  the  pupils  to  become  acquainted  with  the  living  things  in 
their  locality. 

References 


Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  17-57;  511-569 
Adventures  with  Plants  and  Animals,  pp.  14-103 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  4-36 
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Objectives 


UNIT  II— GREEN  PLANTS  MAKE  THE  FOOD  USED  BY  ALL 

LIVING  THINGS 


1.  To  give  pupils  a  functional  understanding  of  the  energy  transformations 
in  a  green  plant. 

2.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  basic  structure  of  plants. 

References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  146-196 

Adventures  with  Plants  and  Animals,  pp.  136-165 

Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  473-509 

UNIT  III— FOOD  AND  METABOLISM 

Objectives 

1.  To  give  pupils  a  functional  understanding  of  the  life  processes  involved 
in  metabolism. 

2.  To  give  pupils  an  awareness  of  the  important  factors  of  a  well-balanced 
diet. 

3.  To  create  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  health  habits  in  the 
prevention  of  organic  disorders. 

References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  197-276 

Adventures  with  Plants  and  Animals,  pp.  167-259 

Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  293-348 

UNIT  IV— CONSERVATION  OF  LIFE 

Objectives 

1.  To  give  pupils  a  functional  understanding  of  the  dependence  of  man 
upon  the  material  and  living  environment. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  contributions   of  scientists   to  our 
present  knowledge  of  our  environment  and  its  control. 

3.  To  create  an  awareness  of  personal  and  community  health  problems. 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  our  resources  and  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  conservation. 

References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  64-145;  277-288;  303-324 
Adventures  with  Plants  and  Animals,  pp.  373-409 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  633-657 

BIOLOGY  32 
Text 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  Curtis  and  Urban 
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References 

Elements  of  Biology,  Dodge,  Smallwood,  Reverley,  Bailey 
Exploring  Biology,  Ella  Thea  Smith 
Modem  Biology,  Moon,  Man  and  Otto 
A  Laboratory  Course  in  Biology,  Rempel 

Unit  1 — A  Survey  of  Living  Things 

References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  17-57;  511-569 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  4-36. 
Exploring  Biology,  pp.  5-112 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  53-86 

Unit  2 — Green  Plants  Make  the  Food  Used  by  all  Living  Things 
References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  197-276 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  293-348 
Exploring  Biology,  pp.  201-216 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  444-513 

Unit  3 — Foods  and  Metabolism 
References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  197-276 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  293-348 
Exploring  Biology,  pp.  201-216 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  444-513 

Unit  4 — The  Conquest  of  Disease 
References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  277-354 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  389-410 
Exploring  Biology,  pp.  245-316 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  559-606 

Unit  5 — The  Rehavior  of  Living  Things 
References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  428-464 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  349-376 
Exploring  Biology,  pp.  317-360 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  514-534;  499-507 

Unit  6 — Reproduction  of  Living  Things 
References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  428-464 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  570-573 
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Exploring  Biology,  pp.  361-422 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  170-195 

Unit  7 — Variation  and  Heredity 
References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  465-509 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  575-588;  604-632 
Exploring  Biology,  pp.  423-504 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  607-668 


Unit  8 — The  Kinds  of  Living  Things 
References 

Biology  in  Daily  Life,  pp.  513-569 
Elements  of  Biology,  pp.  589-603 
Exploring  Biology,  pp.  27-112 
Modern  Biology,  pp.  219-424 

SCIENCE  22 

Science  22 

Science  22  is  designed  for  the  vocational  high  school  program  and  will 
articulate  with  the  science  in  the  technical  institutes.  The  program  consists  of 
two  sections,  physics  and  chemistry.  Each  section  is  outlined  as  follows: 

A.  PHYSICS  SECTION 

Texts 

Physics  an  Exact  Science,  White 

Laboratory  Exercises  to  accompany  Physics  an  Exact  Science,  White 

1.  Properties  of  Matter  (3  weeks) 
Lesson  4,  5*,  6,  T 

2.  Mechanics  (3  months) 

Lessons  1,  2*,  3,  4*,  5,  6,  7,  8*,  9,  10,  11°,  12,  13*,  14,  15,  16*,  17,  18°, 
27,  29  and  30* 

3.  Laboratory  exercises — The  lessons  above  which  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  are  laboratory  experiments  found  in  a  separate  laboratory  manual 
which  accompanies  the  text. 

B.  Chemistry  Section  (4  months) 

Texts 

Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools,  Advanced  Edition,  Croal  et  al 
Experiments  in  Laboratory  Chemistry,  Couke,  Croal,  Louden 

1.  Chapters  10-16  inclusive — Gas  Laws,  Laws  and  Theories,  Symbols, 
Formulae,  Equations,  Valence,  Naming  Compounds,  Using  Equations, 
Ionization. 

2.  Chapters  21-23  inclusive — Periodic  Classification  of  Elements,  The  Halo- 
gens, The  Alkali  Metals. 
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3.  Laboratory  activities  for  the  chemistry  section.  Some  activities  can  be 
carried  out  as  demonstrations  in  keeping  with  the  teaching  technique 
desired. 

Teachers  of  Science  22  should  give  proper  and  sufficient  emphasis  to 
problem  solving  and  laboratory  activity.  "Britannica  Films"  are  a  useful  aid  for 
lessons  in  the  physics  section.  Sound  motion  picture  films  of  thirty  minutes  each 
are  available  for  use  in  conjunction  with  any  or  all  lessons  in  the  physics  section. 
It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  adjust  the  content  and  method  of  presentation 
in  each  section  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

RECORD  KEEPING  10 

2-3-4  (Credits) 
Prerequisite:  None. 
Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of,  and  an  appreciation  for  good  record 
keeping  in  personal  finance,  in  social  organizations  and  in  single- 
proprietorship  business  of  trading  and  non-trading  concerns. 

2.  To  develop  a  familiarity  with  common  business  terms  and  their  uses. 

3.  To  inculcate  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy  and  legibility. 

4.  To  provide  an  exploratory  course  in  bookkeeping  that  will  build  interests 
and  discover  the  aptitudes  of  the  students  in  this  subject. 

5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 

Scope 

1.  Chapters  8,  9  and  10  are  required  of  all  students. 

2.  Minimum  requirements: 

i.  Two-credit  course — four  additional  chapters, 
ii.  Three-credit  course — five  additional  chapters, 
hi.  Four-credit  course — six  additional  chapters. 

Text 

^Moore  et  al,  Record  Keeping  for  Everyone,  Canadian  Edition,  1957,  A041, 
W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 

Workbook 

^Workbook  to  accompany  Record  Keeping  for  Everyone,  A041 

BOOKKEEPING  10 

(5  Credits) 
Prerequisite:  None. 
Objectives 

1.  To  provide  a  basic  training  in  bookkeeping. 

2.  To  provide  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  training  in  accountancy. 

3.  To  introduce  common  business  terms  in  realistic  settings. 

4.  To  train  students  to  accomplish  a  reasonable  amount  of  accurate  work 
of  an  acceptable  business  standard  in  a  given  time. 

5.  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

Scope 

1.  Chapters  1-19  of  the  text. 

2.  Randall  Practice  Set,  Parts  1  and  2. 
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Text 


Carlson  et  al,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Canadian 
Edition,  Twenty-first  Edition,  B69,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario 


Workbook 

Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  for  above  text,  Chapters  1-19,  B691 

Practice  Material 

The  Randall  Practice  Set,  B613,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 

BOOKKEEPING  20 

(5  Credits) 
Prerequisite:  "B"  or  better  standing  in  Bookkeeping  10. 
Objectives 

1.  To  increase  students'  knowledge  and  technical  competence  by: 

(a)  Recording  business  transactions  in  the  synoptic  journal. 

(b)  Adapting   bookkeeping   methods    to   the   business    using   columnar 
special  journals. 

2.  To  emphasize  the  function  of  bookkeeping  records  as  an  aid  to  manage- 
ment. 

3.  To  stress  the  need  for  intelligent  interpretation  of  bookkeeping  records. 

Scope 

The  basic  requirements  for  this  course  are  Chapters  20-32  inclusive,  of  the 
prescribed  text.  With  respect  to  the  last  two  objectives,  above,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  use  be  made  of  the  Advanced  Course  Edition  of  the  text  which  is 
one  of  the  secondary  references  for  this  course.  In  addition  it  is  suggested  that  a 
study  be  made  of  annual  financial  statements  of  large  Canadian  companies. 

Text 

Carlson  et  al,  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Canadian 
Edition,  Twenty-first  edition,  B69,  Chapters  20-32,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd., 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

Workbook 

Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  to  accompany  the  above  text. 

Practice  Material 

Burton  Hardware,  B623,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
Voss  and  Howard  Wholesale  Leather  Goods,  Set  625,  W.  J.  Gage  Limited, 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
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BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS  10 

(2-3-4  Credits) 

Prerequisite:  None. 
Objectives 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  fundamental  business  practices  and  thereby 
help  him  to  be  a  more  skilful  consumer  of  the  goods  and  services  of 
business. 

2.  To  provide  an  introductory  course  in  business  practices  and  thus  assist 
the  student  in  discovering  aptitudes,  abilities  and  interests  which  will 
help  him  in  making  educational  and  vocational  plans. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  that  exist  between  business 
and  society  and  show  the  importance  of  the  part  which  business  plays 
in  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 

4.  To  show  the  interdependence  of  individuals,  business  and  government. 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  service,  courtesy,  business 
etiquette,  co-operation  and  other  desirable  citizenship  traits. 

Text 

l^Bruce,    Heywood    and    Abercrombie,    Business    Fundamentals,    Revised 
Edition,  McGraw  Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto  4 
Workbook  available  and  approved  for  use. 

Teachers'  Reference 

v  Crabbe  et  al,  General  Business,  Seventh  Edition,  G99,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario 
t^Reed  et  al,  Introduction  to  Business,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  70 

Bond  Street,  Toronto 
.Wilson-Eyster,  Consumer  Economic  Problems,  G16,  Fifth  Edition,  W.  J. 

Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
^Wilhelms,    Heimerl,    Consumer    Economics  —  Principles    and    Problems, 

McGraw  Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto  4. 

BUSINESS  MACHINES  30 

(5  Credits) 

Prerequisites:  None. 

Priority  is  to  be  given  to  Grade  XII  Business  Education  students  and  those 
who  have  at  least  a  "B"  standing  in  Typing  10  and  Bookkeeping  20. 

Objectives 

1.  To  familiarize  the  students  with  the  various  types  of  office  machines, 
their  relative  advantages,  their  basic  uses,  and  operating  procedures. 

2.  To  specialize  in  the  use  of  a  few  of  the  machines. 

3.  To  give  training  in  setting  the  decimal  points  correctly  for  the  various 
processes,  and  in  using  common  sense  methods  of  checking  results. 

4.  To  develop  facility  in  work  with  fractions  and  percentages. 

5.  To  give  training  in  cutting  stencils  and  master  copies. 

6.  To  give  training  in  operating  the  common  types  of  duplicating  machines. 

7.  To  provide  experience  in  the  use  of  dictating  and  transcribing  machines. 

8.  To  insist  on  business  standards  for  accuracy  and  neatness  and  to  get  the 
job  done  in  a  reasonable  time. 
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Scope 

Familiarization  with  the  following  types  of  business  machines: 

1.  Duplicators 

2.  Full  Keyboard  Listing  Adding  Machines 

3.  Ten-Key  Adding  Listing  Machines 

4.  Rotary  or  Crank  Driven  Calculators 

5.  Key  Driven  Calculators 

6.  Electric  Typewriters 

7.  Dictating  and  Transcribing  Machines 

8.  Bookkeeping  and  Billing  Machines 

9.  Miscellaneous  office  appliances  and  machines 

Texts 

Any  two  of  the  four  listed  below: 

Agnew,  Office  Machines  Course,  Second  Edition,  M59,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario 
English  et  al,  Machine  Calculation,  Pitman  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Fasnacht,  How  to  Use  Business  Machines,  Overview  Course,  McGraw 

Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Walker  et  al,  How  to  Use  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines,  McGraw 

Hill  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Teachers'  References 

A  number  of  instruction  books  of  a  specialized  nature  may  be  obtained 
from  publishers  and  machine  manufacturers. 

LAW  20 

(3  Credits) 

Prerequisite:  None. 

Objectives 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law 
that  govern  the  conduct  of  business  activities. 

2.  To  cultivate  traits  of  good  citizenship,  especially  those  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  honesty,  and  justice. 

3.  To  develop  a  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  the  law. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  functions  and  purposes  of  law  in 
our  democratic  society,  including  the  development  of  our  legal  system 
and  the  courts  that  administer  justice. 

5.  To  assist  the  student  in  knowing  his  rights  and  when  to  seek  legal  advice. 

6.  To  emphasize  the  need  and  use  of  precise  English. 

7.  To  develop  in  the  individual  student  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
problem. 

8.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  commonly  used  legal  papers  and  docu- 
ments and  with  the  use  of  those  which  do  not  ordinarily  require  the 
services  of  a  lawyer. 
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Scope 

1.  Minimum  requirement,  Units  1-9  inclusive  and  Units  12,  13  of  authorized 
text. 

2.  Contracts. 

3.  The  ownership  of  land,  title  to  land  and  registration  of  title,  leases, 
landlord  and  tenant,  notice  to  vacate;  mortgages  and  foreclosure;  protec- 
tion of  an  interest  in  land,  caveat;  taxes  on  real  property;  special  rights, 
mineral,  water,  etc.;  documents,  and  liens. 

4.  Negotiable  instruments:  note,  cheque,  draft,  bill  of  exchange;  banking, 
interest;  insurance;  principal  and  agent,  sales,  bailment,  pledge  and 
lien,  guarantee  and  suretyship. 

5.  Common  business  forms:  power  of  attorney,  simple  contract,  lien  note, 
instalment  note,  etc. 

6.  Partnership  and  companies:  different  types  of  company;  bankruptcy. 

7.  Succession:  Wills. 

8.  Master  and  Servant:  Workmen's  Compensation. 

9.  Libel  and  slander. 

10.  Liability  for  accidents — traffic  accidents;  negligence;  accident  insurance. 

11.  The  course  of  law  and  court  procedures;  police  courts;  civil  and  criminal 
law;  the  Criminal  Code;  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

12.  The  civil  liberties  of  the  subject;  Habeas  Corpus;  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly;  freedom  of  the  press. 


Text 


Jennings,  Canadian  Law,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 


Workbook 

t     Jennings,  Workbook  in  Canadian  Law,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

Teachers'  References 

•^Walker,  Teachers"  Manual  on  Business  Law,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 
^Anger,  Summary  of  Canadian  Commercial  Law,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  Toronto 
Fickett,  Cordell,  Colorful  Teaching  in  Business  Law,  J.  Weston  Walch, 
y  Rox  1075,  Portland,  Maine 
Falconbridge  and   Smith,   Manual  of  Canadian  Business  Law,  Western 

Edition,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Schneider  et  al,  Personal  Business  Law,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 

MERCHANDISING  20 

(5  Credits) 
Prerequisites:  None. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  priority  to  Grade  XII  students  and  to  those  who 
have  "R"  or  higher  in  Typewriting  10,  and  to  students  who  have  passed  their 
sixteenth  birthday. 

Objectives 

1.  To  present  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  retail  merchan- 
dising. 

2.  To  examine  retailing  as  a  possible  vocation. 
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Scope 

It  is  intended  that  at  least  the  first  four  units  of  the  prescribed  text  will 
be  covered  by  all  classes  and  that  Unit  Five  will  be  used  for  enriching  the  course 
where  feasible.  The  use  of  the  accompanying  workbook  is  recommended. 


Text 


Wingate-Weiner,  Retail  Merchandising,  Fifth  Edition,  S23,  W.  J.  Gage 
Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 


Workbook 

To  accompany  text  S231,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Teachers'  References 

Wilson-Eyster,  Consumer  Economic  Problems,  Fifth  Edition,  G16,  W.  J. 

Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
Wingate-Nolan,  Fundamentals  of  Selling,  Seventh  Edition,  S14,  W.  J.  Gage 

Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
Rowse-Nolan,  Fundamentals  of  Advertising,  Sixth  Edition,  S33,  W.  J.  Gage 

Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
Richert,  Retailing  Principles  and  Practice,  Third  Edition,  McGraw  Hill 

Co.,  Toronto 
Ernest-Davall,  Salesmanship  Fundamentals,  Second  Edition,  McGraw  Hill 
V     Co.,  Toronto 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  20 

(5  Credits) 
Prerequisite:  "B"  or  better  standing  in  Typewriting  10. 

In  addition,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  Typewriting  20  be  taken 
concurrently  with  Office  Practice  20. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  correct  business  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

2.  To  review  and  expand  the  students'  business  knowledge  through  the 
performance  of  actual  business  duties. 

3.  To  impress  on  the  students  the  relationship  that  exists  between  efficient 
planning  and  volume  of  output. 

4.  To  familiarize  the  students  with  office  routine  and  related  business 
problems  so  that  they  will  be  confident  and  well-prepared  when  they 
enter  employment. 

Scope 

1.  Personality 

2.  Office  Organization 

3.  General  Office  Duties 

4.  Business  Information  and  Business  Practice 

5.  Filing 

6.  Search  for  Employment 

7.  The  Operation  of  Office  Machines 

8.  Business  Correspondence 
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Texts 

One  of  1  and  2  and  one  of  3  and  4. 

1.    Sparling,  A  Complete  Course  in  Office  Practice,  McGraw  Hill  Co., 
Toronto  4 
u£.    Agnew,  Typewriting  Office  Practice,  Second  Edition,  E84,  W.  J.  Gage 

Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
J>.    Bassett-Agnew,  Filing  Office  Practice  Set,  E981,  W.   J.  Gage  Ltd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario 
u4.    M.  D.  Smith,  Canadian  Filing  Practice,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd., 
Toronto 

Teachers'  References 

Archer  et  al,  General  Office  Practice,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 
l  Kahn-Yenan,  Progressive  Filing,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 
Agnew  et  al,  Clerical  Office  Practice,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 
Alsop  &  McBride,  She's  Off  to  Work — A  Guide  to  Successful  Living, 

Vanguard  Press,  New  York 
JGregg,  Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Second  Edition,  Gregg,  McGraw  Hill 
Co.,  Toronto 
^Harris,  Business  Offices,  Gregg,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 

MacGibbon,  Fitting  Yourself  for  Business,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 
^      (Valuable  for  Units  1  and  3) 
u  Moreland,  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd., 

Toronto 
1  Strony-Greenway,  The  Secretary  at  Work,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 
^Fasnacht,  How  to  Use  Business  Machines,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  30 

(5  Credits) 

Prerequisite:  "B"  or  higher  standing  in  Office  Practice  20. 

Objectives 

1.  Tq  produce  more  practical,  mailable  job  units  of  work,  the  teacher 
shall' call  upon  community  resources,  employers,  visits  to  offices  and 
frequent  use  of  the  many  excellent  filmstrips  available. 

2.  Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  importance  of  personality- 
work  habits,  the  application  letter  and  the  interview. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  practice  in  composition  of  business  letters  and  their 
preparation  for  mailing  is  to  be  emphasized  in  this  course. 

Scope 

The  minimum  required  shall  be: 

Text  A.  Units— I,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XVI. 
Text  B.  Units— I,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII. 

For  classes  of  superior  ability: 

Text  A.  Units— III,  XIII  and  XIV  may  be  added. 
Text  B.  Units— IV,  XIII,  XV. 
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Text 


(a)  Agnew  et  al,  Secretarial  Office  Practice,  Fifth  Edition,  E34,  W.  J. 
Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario 


Workbook 

To  accompany  the  text  E341 

or 
(b)  Gregg  et  al,  Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Fourth  Edition. 

Handbook 

To  accompany  the  text,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 

Teachers'  References 

Hager  et  al,  Business  English  Essentials,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
Robertson,    Carmichael,    Business    Letter    English,    McGraw    Hill    Co., 

Toronto 
Mayo,    Communications   Handbook   for   Secretaries,    McGraw   Hill   Co., 

Toronto 
Aurner,  Effective  Business  English,  E15,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough, 

Ontario 
Larison,  How  to  Get  and  Hold  the  Job  You  Want,  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  Toronto 
Warner,  Canadian  Commercial  Correspondence,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

Ltd.,  Toronto 
Bassett-Agnew,    Business   Filing,   E98,    W.    J.    Gage   Ltd.,    Scarborough, 

Ontario 

SHORTHAND 

Minimum  Minimum 

Words  Transcrib- 

Minute  ing  Rate 
Shorthand  10  (Practiced  Material)                                  ....     50 

Shorthand  20  (Unpracticed  Material)                                     70  15 

Secretarial  Training  30  (Unpracticed  Material)   .         ...     90  25 


SHORTHAND  10 

(5  Credits) 

Prerequisite: 

Shorthand  should  be  attempted  in  Grade  X  only  by  students  who  receive 
"B"  or  better  in  Reading  and  Language  on  the  Grade  IX  Departmental  examina- 
tions. Further,  shorthand  should  be  attempted  only  by  those  students  who  intend 
to  take  more  than  one  year  of  the  work.  Shorthand  10  is  only  an  introductory 
course. 


Objectives 


1.    To  develop  the  ability  to  take  dictation  at  a  minimum  of  50  words 
per  minute  on  practiced  material. 
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2.  To  apply  the  principles  of  shorthand  to  a  writing  vocabulary  of  high 
frequency  words  and  their  derivatives  as  outlined  in  the  prescribed 
textbook. 

3.  To  develop  skill  and  fluency  in  writing  neat  and  accurate  outlines  of 
good  style  from  simple  practiced  material. 

4.  To  develop  skill  in  reading  intelligently  and  rapidly  from  engraved 
shorthand  plates  and  from  pupil's  own  notes. 

5.  To  give  some  practice  in  transcribing  simple  sentences  and  paragraphs 
so  that  the  basic  skills  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  may  be  correlated. 

SHORTHAND  10  (Pitman) 

Scope 

Assuming  that  there  are  approximately  35  weeks  in  the  school  year,  a 
plan  for  the  year  should  provide  for  complete  coverage  of  the  introduction  and 
the  50  lessons  in  approximately  25  weeks,  and  thus  leave  10  weeks  for  the  review 
of  theory  provided  in  Appendix  II.  The  letters  should  present  no  new  vocabulary 
difficulties  and  so  may  be  used  most  effectively  for  building  speed  and  fluency 
in  reading  and  writing. 

Texts 

Progressive  Skill  Development  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  all  classes. 
^Basic  Course  in  Pitman  Shorthand,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
^Student's  Shorthand  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  Toronto 
^   Progressive  Skill  Development,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Optional  Material  (Pitman) 

^Pitman  Shorthand  Workbook,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Pitman  Monographs  and  Tests,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Walsh,  Reading  and  Dictation  Studies,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd., 

Toronto 
Short  Stories,  Volumes  1  and  2,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 

SHORTHAND  10  (Gregg) 
Scope 

Coverage  of  prescribed  texts. 

Texts 

^Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified,  First  Term,  Second  Edition,  McGraw 
Hill  Co.,  Toronto 

or 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified  (Functional  Method),  Second  Edition, 
McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 

Optional  Material  (Gregg) 

Workbook  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Including  Functional  Method), 
Second  Edition,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
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Most-Used  Shorthand  Words  and  Phrases  (Simplified  Edition,  McGraw 

Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
Graded  Transcribing  Tests  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified,  Second  Edition, 

McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
Gregg    Shorthand    Dictionary    Simplified    (Canadian    Pocket    Edition), 

McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 

SHORTHAND  20 

(5  Credits) 

Prerequisites:  "B"  or  better  standing  in  Shorthand  10  and  Typing  10. 
Introduction 

Students  should  be  required  to  take  Typewriting  20  with  Shorthand  20. 
Unless  the  student  has  the  skill  required  for  Typewriting  20  the  problem  of 
transcription  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  desirable  to  schedule  the  type- 
writing period  immediately  following  the  shorthand  period  to  promote  effective 
development  of  the  transcription  skills. 

The  student  should  expand  his  shorthand  vocabulary  by  means  of  supple- 
mentary reading  and  through  the  use  of  the  shorthand  dictionary. 

Objectives 

1.  The  Shorthand  20  course  should  enable  the  student  to  develop  his 
reading  and  writing  of  shorthand  as  well  as  his  transcribing  skills. 
Hence,  the  greater  part  of  each  teaching  period  should  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  these  skills. 

2.  Dictation  at  a  minimum  if  70  wpm  on  unpracticed  material  and 
transcribed  at  15  wpm. 

3.  Shorthand  20  may  be  enriched  for  a  superior  or  a  more  mature  group 
to  reach  a  degree  of  vocational  competence. 

SHORTHAND  20  (Pitman) 
Scope 

Coverage  of  prescribed  texts  plus  as  much  additional  reading  material 
as  possible. 

Texts 

Pitman  Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

Ltd.,  Toronto 
Shorthand  Speed  Drills,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Graded  Office  Style  Dictation,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
The  Pitman  Journal,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Tapes  and  Dictation  Discs,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Alston,    Successful  Devices  in   Teaching   Shorthand,   J.   Weston   Walch, 

Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine 

SHORTHAND  20  (Gregg) 

Scope 

Coverage  of  prescribed  texts  plus  as  much  additional  reading  material  as 
possible. 
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Text 


Gregg  Dictation  Simplified,  Second  Term,  Second  Edition,  McGraw  Hill 
Co.,  Toronto 


Optional  Material   (Gregg) 

^Zoubeck,  Progressive  Dictation  With  Previews,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary  Simplified,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
Tapes  and  Dictation  Discs,  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
Alston,   Successful   Devices  in   Teaching  Shorthand,   J.   Weston   Walch, 

Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine 
Student's    Transcript    of    Gregg    Dictation    Simplified,    Second    Edition, 

McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 
Transcription  Workbook  for  Gregg  Dictation  Simplified,  Second  Edition, 

McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  30 

(5  Credits) 

Prerequisites:  "B"  or  better  standing  in  Shorthand  20  and  in  Typewriting  20. 

Objectives 

1.  To  meet  standards  of  business  entrance.  ( Check  with  local  standards. ) 

2.  Dictation   at   a  minimum   of   90  wpm   on   unpracticed  material   and 
transcribed  at  25  wpm,  mailable  copy  with  carbon  copy  and  envelopes. 

Scope 

1  and  2;  3  may  be  used  as  a  supplement. 

1.  Aitchison,  Pitman  Advanced  Dictation  Course,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  Toronto 

2.  Zoubeck,   Gregg  Advanced  Dictation  Simplified,   McGraw  Hill  Co., 
Toronto 

3.  Steps  to  Success  in  Shorthand  Book  2,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd., 
Toronto 

TYPEWRITING  10 

(3  or  5  Credits) 

Prerequisite:  None. 

Texts 

Rowe  et  al,  Gregg  Typing  Complete  Course,  Second  Edition,  McGraw 

Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4. 
Lessenberry  et  al,  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course,   Seventh  Edition, 
T50,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Scope 

Typing  10  ( 3  credits )  Lessons  1  -  50     For  either  text 
Typing  10  ( 5  credits )  Lessons  1  -  75     For  either  text 


Evaluation  for  Typing  10  Techniques  20% 

Speed  and  Accuracy  50% 

Problem  and  Production  Work  20% 

Work  Attitudes  10% 

(from  straight  copy) 

TYPEWRITING  20 

(5  Credits) 

Prerequisites:  "B"  or  better  standing  in  Typing  10. 

Texts 

Rowe  et  al,  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course,  Second  Edition, 
McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4. 

Lessenberry  et  al,  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course,  Seventh  Edition, 
T50,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Scope 

Since  this  is  a  terminal  course  and  the  students  are  approaching  vocational 
competence,  the  stress  should  be  on  mailable  copy. 

Lessons  7C  - 175  in  either  text. 

Evaluation  for  Typing  20  Techniques  10% 

Speed  and  Accuracy  50%) 

Problem  and  Production  Work         30% 
Work  Attitudes  10% 

(from  straight  copy) 

TYPEWRITING  30 

(5  Credits) 

Introduction 

Prerequisites:  "B"  or  better  in  Typing  20. 

Texts 

Rowe  et  al,  Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course,  Second  Edition,  McGraw 

Hill  Co.,  Toronto  4. 
Lessenberry  et  al,  20th  Century  Typewriting  Course,  Seventh  Edition, 

T50,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Scope 

Lessons  176  -  300  in  either  text  plus  supplementary  materials. 

Evaluation  for  Typewriting  30  Speed  and  Accuracy  30% 

Problem  and  Production  Work  60% 

Work  Attitudes  10% 

(from  straight  copy) 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


Objectives 


1.  To  understand,  to  speak,  to  read  and  to  write  the  language  as  well 
as  possible. 

2.  To  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  sentence  structure 
of  the  language  and  habits  of  accurate  pronunciation  and  good  intonation. 

3.  To  assimilate  along  with  the  language  the  culture  of  the  people  and 
some  knowledge  of  their  history,  customs  and  traditions. 


FRENCH 

FRENCH  10 


Textbooks 


One  of  the  following  to  be  chosen: 

(a)  Le  Frangais  Vivant  by  Stock  et  al 

(b)  New  Junior  French  by  O'Brien  and  La  France 

(c)  Premieres  Annees  de  Frangais  by  Kieser 

Content 

In  order  that  the  level  of  grammatical  knowledge  at  the  end  of  French 
10  be  uniform,  it  is  suggested  that  the  indicated  grammatical  points  supplement 
the  prescribed  chapters  of  the  text  chosen. 

1.  Le  Frangais  Vivant 

(a)  Introductory  Lessons 

(b)  Lessons  1-20 

(c)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

i.  Imperative — page  200 

2.  New  Junior  French 

(a)  Lessons  1-20 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

i.  Numerals,  70-100,  page  432 
ii.  Position  of  adverbs,  page  344 
hi.  Expression  of  quantity,  pages  299  and  300 

3.  Premieres  Annees  de  Frangais 

(a)  A  Conversational  Introduction  to  French,  pages  19-61 

(b)  Chapters  1-24 

(c)  Supplementary  grammatical  point: 

i.  Position  of  adverbs,  page  205 

Readers 

One  reader  is  prescribed  for  French  10,  the  reader  to  be  selected  from 
the  following: 
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Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Coxites 

Calvert 

Longmans 

Pierre  et  les  Cambrioleurs 

Gilbert 

Macmillan 

he  Cirque  Zanzibar 

Lafitte 

Macmillan 

Pierre  Au  Village 

Sheila  Smith 

Clark  -  Irwin 

A  First  French  Reader 

Whitemarsh 

Longman's  Green 

Douze  Coxites 

Yandel 

Clark  -  Irwin 

FRENCH  20 

The  textbook  used  in  French  10  should  continue  to  be  used  in  French  20. 

1.  he  Francois  Vivant 

(a)  Lessons  21-35  and  the  supplementary  lesson,  pages  266-268 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

i.  Partitive  article 
ii.  Pluperfect 
iii.  Conditional 

2.  New  Junior  French 

(a)  Lessons  21-40 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

i.  Past  definite 
ii.  Past  indefinite  of  reflexive  verbs 

3.  Premieres  Annees  de  Frangais 

(a)  Lessons  25-46 

(b)  Supplementary  grammatical  points: 

i.  Past  definite 

ii.  Delete  (b)  p.  128  and  insert  partitive  article 

iii.  Quand,  lorsque  and  use  of  implied  future 

iv.  Conditional 

Readers 

No  French  readers  have  been  prescribed,  however,  teachers  may  choose 
one  or  two  from  the  following  list  and  use  them  to  stimulate  oral  expression 
and  to  provide  supplementary  reading. 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Rions  Ensemble 

University  of  Toronto 

First  French  Reader 

Whitemarsh 

Longmans 

Enfants  de  Paris 

Roe 

Longmans 

Premiers  hectures  Culturelles 

W.  J.  Gage 

Beginning  Readings  in 

French 

Milligan 

Macmillan 

FRENCH  30 
Textbook 

Senior  French  by  O'Brien,  La  France  and  Jones 
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Content 

1.  Lessons  1-28  and  Apercus  IV  and  V 

2.  The  following  selections  may  be  omitted  although  it  is  desirable 
that  more  advanced  students  be  encouraged  to  study  them. 

Lessons  II  pp.  14-16,  Parts  A  and  B 

Lesson  IV  p.  33,  Parts  A  and  B 

Lesson  VI  p.  49,  Part  B 

Lesson  XIII  pp.  122-123,  Lecture  supplementaire 

Lesson  XX  pp.  198-199,  Lecture  supplementaire 

Lesson  XXVII  pp.  270-271,  Lecture  supplementaire 

3.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  the  various  songs  in  the  textbook. 

4.  Senior  French  contains  five  appendices  (pp.  365-416).  These  are 
valuable  to  teacher  and  pupil  for  reference. 

5.  Preliminary  work  with  verbs  should  be  attempted  before  the  class 
begins  the  book  proper.  The  Schema  on  p.  xii  may  be  used  as  an 
introductory  guide  in  teaching  and  reviewing  the  tenses.  The  tenses 
not  covered  in  the  first  two  years  of  French  will  be  taught  as  part 
of  the  French  30  course. 

The  past  anterior  and  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  may 
be  met  in  reading  but  students  will  not  be  tested  on  these  tenses 
in   June,    1964,   examination   in    French  30. 

Readers 

No  reader  is  prescribed  for  French  30  in  1963-64. 

FRENCH  31 

This  subject  will  continue  to  be  offered  to  superior  students  on  the 
approval  of  the  high  school  inspector. 

GERMAN 

GERMAN  10 
Text 

Deutsch:  Verstehen  und  Sprechen  by  Rehder,  et  al 

GERMAN  20 

Text 

Deutsch:  Sprechen  und  Lesen  by  Rehder,  et  al 

It  is  suggested  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  German  20  course  the 
grammatical  pattern  established  in  the  previous  course  be  reviewed,  using  the 
material  of  the  German  10  course.  This  review  should  be  entirely  oral-aural. 

GERMAN  30 
Prescribed  Reading 

1.  Das  Geheimnisvolle  Dorf,  Gerstacker  (Hagboldt,  Book  8) 

2.  Punktchen  und  Anton,  Kastner  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
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Optional  Reading 

Classes  which  are  above  average,  especially  those  with  a  German  back- 
ground, are  encouraged  to  select  books  for  additional  reading  from  the  list 
below.  The  books  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  difficulty,  beginning  with  the 
easiest  one. 

1.    Alle  Funf,  Stokl   (Heath — Chicago  German  Series,  Book  Five — 
Alternate ) 
\/2.    Das   Holzknechthhaus,    Rosegger    (Heath — Chicago    German    Series, 
Book  Six — Alternate) 

3.  Das  Peterle  Von  Nurnberg,  Bluthgen  ( Heath — Chicago  German  Series, 
Book  Seven) 

4.  Das   Abenteuer   Der   Neujahrsnacht,    Zschokke    (Heath   —    Chicago 
German  Series,  Book  Nine) 

v/5.    Himmel,  Meine  Schule!,  Froschel  (Heath  Visible  Vocabulary  German 
Series ) 

6.  Emit  und  die  Detektive,  Kastner  (Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.  Ltd.) 

7.  Karl  Heinrich,  Meyer-Forster  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

8.  Die  Verschwundene  Miniature,  Kastner  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

Oral  Work 

As  in  German  20  attention  must  be  given  to  the  oral  phases  of  German. 

A.  Poems  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  187) 

2.  Freudvoll  und  leidvoll  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  351) 

3.  Wanderers  Nachtlied  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  353) 

4.  Harfenspieler  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  367) 

B.  Songs  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Die  Lorelei  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  426) 

2.  Abschied  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  424) 

3.  Heidenroslein  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  172) 

4.  Singing  (not  memorizing)  of  other  selections  from  German  Songs 
published  by  Correspondence  School  Branch. 

C.  Conversation  (to  be  memorized) 

Intermediate  German  Conversation  by  Kany  and  Sachs  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.) 


LATIN 

LATIN  10 


Texts 


Latin  For  Canadian  Schools,  Breslove  and  Hooper 
Julia — A  Latin  Reading  Book,  M.  Reed 
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Content 

Latin  For  Canadian  Schools 


Page 

Exercise 

Page 

Exercise 

61 

D 

142 

D  &  E 

66 

D 

156 

C 

71 

C 

164 

D 

77 

C 

173 

D 

83 

E 

185 

E 

95 

D 

190 

D  &  E 

104 

D 

195 

E 

128 

D 

195 

E 

Julia 

Sections  1-27  inclusive  omitting  nos.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21.  Suggested  integra- 
tion  with   Breslove   and   Hooper: 

Breslove  and  Hooper  Julia 

After  Chapter  10  Selections  1-4  inclusive 

After  Chapter  13  Selections  5  &  6  inclusive 

After  Chapter  16  Selections  7-12  inclusive 

After  Chapter  21  Selections  13-16  inclusive 

After  Chapter  23  Selections  22-27  inclusive 


Texts 


LATIN  20 


1.  Latin  For  Canadian  Schools,  Breslove  and  Hooper 
Chapters  35-61  inclusive 

2.  Selected  Latin  Readings,  Taylor  and  Prentice 

Section  Two,  Part  I — pages  87-99  inclusive  (lines  413-534) 
The  Life  of  Caesar,  Suetonius  et  al 

LATIN  30 


Texts 


v  Latin  For  Canadian  Schools,  Breslove  and  Hooper 
Chapters  62-82  inclusive 
Selected  Latin  Readings,  Taylor  and  Prentice 

(  i)  Cycle  I  (1964-65  and  alternate  years) 

(a)  Section  One,  Part  I,  pages  31-40  (lines  1-106) 
The  Life  of  Hannibal:  Nepos 

(b)  Section  One,  Parts  II  and  III,  pages  41-72  (lines  107-412) 
Hannibal's  Star  Rises:  Livy 

Hannibal's  Star  Sets:  Livy 

(ii)  Cycle  II  (1965-66  and  alternate  years) 

(a)  Section  One,  Part  I,  pages  31-40  (lines  1-106) 
The  Life  of  Hannibal:  Nepos 
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(b)  Section  Two,  Parts  II,  III  and  IV,  pages  100-152  (lines  535-937) 
Caesar  in  Britain:  Caesar  (omit  para.  8,  lines  635-651) 
The  Battle  of  Pharsalus:  Caesar  (omit  para.  2,  lines  670-686) 
Caesar,  the  General:  Caesar  (omit  para.  3,  lines  838-855) 

UKRAINIAN 

Objectives  of  the  Three-Year  Program 

1.  Ability  to  carry  on  everyday  conversation  in  Ukrainian. 

2.  Ability  to  read  and  comprehend  Ukrainian  literature  which  is  written 
in  a  simple  style. 

3.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  basic  grammar  of  the  language.         L 

4.  An    acquaintance   with    the   geography,    history    and    culture    of   the 
Ukraine. 

5.  A  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Ukrainian  and  one  or  other  Slavonic 
languages. 

UKRAINIAN  10 
Course  Content 

1.  The  alphabet. 

2.  Grammatical   structure   of   the   language    (introduction). 

3.  Parts  I  and  II  in  Ukrainian  For  Beginners  for  detailed  study. 

4.  Part  III  of  Ukrainian  For  Beginners  for  oral  reading. 

5.  Lessons  I  to  15  of  Conversational  Ukrainian  by  Yar  Slavutych. 

UKRAINIAN  20 

1.  Review   Lessons    1    to    15   from   Ukrainian    10   using   Conversational 
Ukrainian. 

2.  Lessons  16-45  inclusive  from  Conversational  Ukrainian. 

3.  Free  Reading. 

UKRAINIAN  30 

1.  Review  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  lessons  in  Ukrainian  10  and  20. 

2.  Lessons  46-70  in  Conversational  Ukrainian. 

3.  Appendix  (pages  566-576  of  Conversational  Ukrainian). 

4.  Lessons  71-75  of  Conversational  Ukrainian  to  be  used  as  enrichment 
material  for  advanced  students. 

5.  Free  reading.  Continue  as  in  Ukrainian  20  but  to  include  at  least  one 
novel. 
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HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  10 

Primary  References 

1.  Health  For  Canadians:  Chittick 

2.  Personal  Problems:  Geisel 

Teachers'  References 

It  is  felt  that  a  teacher  offering  the  course  at  any  or  all  grade  levels 
should  have  access  to  the  following  references: 

(a)  Psychology  For  Living — Sorenson  and  Malm 

( If  a  copy  of  Averill's  Introductory  Psychology  is  available  it  will  be 
useful  as  an  alternative.) 

(b)  Health  Observation  of  School  Children — Wheatley  and  Hallock 

Teachers  will  find  one  or  more  of  the  following  references  useful  for 
background  material  in  those  sections  of  the  course  in  Grades  IX  and  X  dealing 
with  alcohol: 

(a)  Manual  Of  Reference  For  Alcohol  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  Manitoba. 

(b)  Manual  Of  Reference  For  Alcohol  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  B.C. 

(c)  Alcohol  Education,  A  Guide  Book  For  Teachers,  Hirsch. 

(d)  Teen-agers  And  Alcohol,  McCarthy. 

Content 

Unit  1 — Success  In  High  School 
Orientation 
Learning 

Unit  2 — Our  Physical  Growth  Into  Adulthood 
The  Nature  of  the  Body 
Functions  of  the  Body 

Unit  3 — Canada's  Progress  In  Public  Health 
Why  Public  Health  Services? 
Improvement  of  World  Health 
The  General  Health  Picture  in  Canada 
Canada's  National  Health  Program 
Growing  Recognition  of  the  Alcohol  Problem 

Unit  4— Public  Health  In  Alberta 

Importance  of  Health  Statistics 
Public  Health  Measures  in  Alberta 

Unit  5 — Personality 

The  Meaning  of  Personality 

Character 

Personality  Under  Stress 
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Unit  6 — Group  Life 

The  Group's  Responsibilities  to  the  Individual 

The  Family  Group 

The  Group  and  Leisure  Time 

Unit  7 — Man's  Marvellous  Control  System 
The  Nervous  System  and  Its  Work 
Disorder  in  the  Nervous  System 

Unit  8 — Preventing  Accidents  and  Meeting  Emergencies 
Protection  in  Public  Transportation 
Safety  in  Recreation 
Safety  in  Industry 
Alcohol  and  Safety 

Unit  9 — Selecting  a  Vocation 

The  Importance  of  Career  Planning 

The  Importance  of  Interests  and  Aptitudes  in  Choosing  a  Vocation 

Personality  and  Its  Relationship  to  Vocational  Choice 

Job  Families  and  Job  Opportunities 

Making  the  Most  of  Opportunities  to  Secure  Employment 

Effective  procedures  in  Applying  for  a  Job 

Making  Good  on  the  Job 
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OCCUPATIONS    lO 

Reference  Books 

Youth  and  the  Modern  World  of  Work:  Clarke  and  Woodsworth 
Job  Monographs  and  Occupational  Outlines 

Objectives 

1.  To  relate  satisfactory  work  habits  formed  in  school  to  possible  success 
on  the  job. 

2.  To  focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  desirable  attitudes  toward 
the  world  of  work. 

3.  To  encourage  an  awareness  by  the  student  of  the  changing  nature 
of  employment  and  its  possible  relationship  to  him. 

4.  To   encourage   each   student   to  select   a  vocational   area   related   to 
his  abilities  and  interest. 

5.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  group  guidance  in  the  classroom. 

Content 

Unit  I:  Adequate  Preparation 

A.  Educational  and  vocational  planning 

1.  Types  of  planning 

2.  Significance  of  course  choice 

B.  The  importance  of  an  education 

1.  The  cost  of  quitting  school 

2.  The  reasons  people  drop  out  of  school 

3.  The  experiences  the  drop-out  encounters 

4.  What  the  high  school  graduate  brings  to  employment 

Unit  II:  Occupational  Exploration 

A.  Occupations  ahead 

1.  Survey  of  the  occupational  field 

2.  The  Canadian  occupational  picture 

B.  Classifications  of  occupations 

1.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics   Classification 

2.  Other  classifications 

3.  Demand  occupations 

C.  Investigation  of  a  particular  occupation 

1.  Need  for  occupational  surveys 

2.  Basic  outline  for  the  study  of  an  occupation 

D.  Investigation  of  an  industry 

1.  Influence  of  the  industrial  picture  on  career  planning 

2.  Adaptability  essential  in  industrial  change 

Unit  III:  Opportunities  for  Training 

A.  Kinds  of  training 

1.  University 

2.  Institutes  of  Technology 
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3.  Vocational  programs 

4.  Apprenticeship 

5.  Agricultural  and  Vocational  Colleges 

6.  Business  Colleges 

7.  Schools  of  Nursing 

B.  Financial  assistance  for  training 

1.  Students  Assistance  Act 

2.  Scholarships 

3.  Armed  Services 

4.  Subsidized  Apprenticeship 

5.  Allowances 

Unit  IV:  The  Individual  and  the  Job 

A.  Analysis  of  interests  and  abilities 

1.  Interests  and  the  job 

2.  Abilities  and  the  job 

B.  Relationship  of  social  and  emotional  characteristics  to  the  job 

1.  Social  characteristics 

2.  Personal  characteristics  and  the  job 

C.  Safety  and  the  individual 

1.  The  accident  problem 

2.  The  cost  of  accidents 

3.  Accident  prevention  responsibility 

4.  Causes  of  accidents 

5.  The  role  of  training  in  accident  prevention 

6.  Preventive  program 

D.  Alcohol  and  the  job 

1.  Historical  background 

2.  Reasons  for  drinking 

3.  Effects  in  industry  and  the  profession 

4.  Effects  upon  individuals 

5.  Rehabilitation 
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MUSIC 

MUSIC  10,  20,  30 
Objectives 

1.  To  provide  opportunities  for  students  with  little  previous  training  in 
music  to  increase  skill  as  performers  and  to  increase  sensitivity  as 
listeners. 

2.  To  encourage  in  such  students  a  desire  to  continue  their  musical  expe- 
riences after  graduation. 

3.  To  reveal  the  social  significance  of  music  by  indicating  how  it  often 
reflects  the  time  and  place  of  its  composition. 

4.  To  encourage  students  with  talent  and  ability  to  continue  in  choral 
orchestral  and  band  courses. 

Objectives  for  Instrumental  Program 
Performance 

Through  study  and  participation  the  student  should  develop: 

1.  A  keen  interest  in  playing  an  instrument. 

2.  Technical  ability  on  the  instrument  so  that  he  may  later  be  able  to 
attempt  and  appreciate  more  advanced  music. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  his  instrument's  mechanism  and  its  care,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  instruments  employed  in  the  band  and  orchestra. 

4.  A  beautiful  tone. 

5.  Skill  in  sight  reading. 

6.  Good  ensemble  playing  with  respect  to  balance,  tone,  dynamics,  intona- 
tion and  interpretation. 

7.  A  desire  to  continue  performance  in  after  school  life. 

Objectives  for  Choral  Program 
Performance 

1.  To  develop  control  of  the  singing  voice  of  each  student  within  his 
natural  range. 

2.  To  develop  each  student's  ability  to  sing  in  harmony. 

3.  To  widen  each  student's  experience  with  a  variety  of  choral  literature. 

Music  Literature 

1.    To  train  each  student  to  become  an  appreciative  listener  to  music. 

Theory 

1.  To  develop  familiarity  with  time,  that  is,  with  all  forms  of  duple  and 
triple  measurement  of  accent  in  music. 
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2.  To   develop  familiarity  with  the  elements   of  harmony    (intervals   and 
triads)  at  the  piano,  from  the  staff,  and  "by  ear." 

3.  To  develop  familiarity  with  melodic  patterns   (phrases,  sentences)   and 
with  simple  binary  and  ternary  forms. 

4.  To  develop  ability  to  read  simple  melodies  at  sight. 

MUSIC  10 

Primary  References 

Listening  to  Music,  Fiske 
Music  Makers,  Pitts  et  al 

Course  Content 

1.    Choral,  Instrumental  or  Band 

Performance 

Literature 

Theory 

MUSIC  20 

Primary  References 

Music  Makers,  Pitts  et  al 
Listening  to  Music,  Fiske 

1.    Choral,  Instrumental  or  Band 

Performance 

Literature 

Theory 

MUSIC  30 
Primary  References:  As  for  Music  20 

1.    Choral,  Instrumental  or  Band 

Performance 

Literature 

Theorv 
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ART 

ART  10,  20,  30 
ART  10 
Section  A 

1.  Art  Structure  (Design) 
Line 

Shape 

Space 

Color 

Value  or  Tone 

Texture 

Principles  of  Design 

Unity 

Rhythm 

Contrast 

Gradation 

Harmony 

Variety 

Dominance 

Proportion 

Balance 

2.  Color 

Charts  and  Color  Schemes 
Color  Circle 
Intensity  and  Value 

3.  Picture  Making  and  Illustration 

Composition 

4.  Outdoor  Sketching 

5.  Still  Life 

6.  Figure  Drawing  and  Portraiture 

Life  Drawing 

7.  Art  Appreciation 
Painting 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Industrial  Design 

8.  School  Art 

9.  Contemporary  Art 

Abstract  and  Non-Objective  Design 

Posters 

Photography 

Modern  Architecture  and  Industrial  Arts 
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10.  Lettering 

Forms 
Spacing 

11.  Layout  and  Poster  Making 

Elements  in  a  Poster 

Layout 

Lettering 

12.  Sculpture  or  Three-Dimensional  Form 

Modelling 
Carving 
Mixtures 
Constructionism 

Section  B 

1.  Interior  Decoration 

2.  Costume  Design 

3.  Textile  Design 

4.  Art  and  Dramatics 

5.  Art  and  Music 

Illustration 
For  Design 
For  Mood 

6.  Silk  Screen  Prints 

7.  Making  a  Mural 

8.  Photography 

9.  Commercial  Art 

Fashion  Drawing 

Illustration 

Cartooning 

Showcards  and  Posters 

Advertising  and  Layout — For  Advanced  Students 

10.  Linoleum  Block  Printing 

11.  Perspective 

Types 

Freehand  Perspective 

Parallel  or  One  Point 

Angular  or  Two  Point 

Circular 


ART  20  AND  30 

It  is  expected  that  the  above  material  be  used  for  Art  20  and  Art  30 
as  well  as  Art  10.  It  is  suggested  that  each  teacher  make  outlines  similar  to  that 
for  Art  10,  expanding  and  developing  the  topics  suggested. 
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DRAMATICS 

DRAMATICS  10,  20,  30 

The  Nature  of  the  Dramatics  Courses 

The  series  of  Dramatics  Courses  in  the  Alberta  Schools  is  concerned  with 
the  techniques  and  processes  necessary  to  bring  a  play  to  the  stage.  This  involves 
a  wide  range  of  techniques  and  skills.  These  are  courses  not  in  dramatic  literature, 
but  in  the  activities  involved  in  production:  acting,  make-up,  costuming,  stage- 
craft and  lighting.  The  teaching  of  dramatics  involves  considerable  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  some  equipment. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  theatre  through  an  understanding  of 
the  techniques  and  mechanics  of  play-productions:  directing,  acting, 
scene  design,  construction,  stage  lighting,  costume  design  and  execution, 
and  make-up. 

2.  To  broaden  cultural  interests  through  the  study  of  plays  and  the  study 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the  theatre. 

3.  To  encourage  and  develop  activities  and  interests  that  will  provide  means 
for  using  leisure  time  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

4.  To  give  practical  experience  in  rehearsal  and  production  so  as  to  develop 
qualities  of  co-operation,  responsibility,  initiative  and  a  loyalty  to  a 
common  cause. 

5.  To  prepare  a  sound  foundation  for  those  pupils  who  plan  to  major  in 
university  drama,  enter  a  professional  school  of  the  theatre,  or  to  partici- 
pate in  community  dramatics  organizations. 

6.  To  discover  and  develop  talent  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre  that  may  be  a 
basis  for  future  vocation  or  professional  life. 

7.  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  dramatics  and  the  allied  art  forms  of  painting, 
architecture,  music,  dance,  motion  picture,  radio  and  television. 

8.  To  build  imagination  and  broaden  sympathies  through  the  visualizing 
and  analyzing  of  character  and  through  the  projection  of  the  student's 
interpretation  by  means  of  voice  and  pantomime. 

9.  To  develop  an  adequate  and  pleasant  speaking  voice  and  good  diction 
according  to  regional  standards. 

10.    To  develop  physical  poise,  improvement  of  posture,  freedom  and  grace 
of  movement. 

N.B.:  These  are  not  textbook  courses.  They  are  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  stage  techniques,  as  well  as  in  the  acquiring  of  a  critical  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  dramatics.  In  the  following  course  outlines  are  indicated 
the  techniques  and  areas  of  study  considered  basic  within  the  limits  of 
each  course. 
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DRAMATICS  10 

Introduction 

The  Dramatics  10  Course  must  serve  two  functions:  it  should  provide 
a  foundation  for  the  two  senior  courses  in  dramatics,  but  it  must  also  be  a  terminal 
course  in  itself  since  many  students  will  not  continue  with  the  advanced  courses. 
Many  schools  that  offer  Dramatics  10  will  not  be  offering  Dramatics  20  and  30. 
It  would  be  advisable  in  such  schools  to  include  a  brief  history  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Dramatics  10  course.  Probably  four  to  six  lessons  would  be  sufficient. 
(The  Stage  and  School  by  Ommanney  provides  necessary  material  if  other 
references  are  not  available.) 

The   textbook  for   this   course   is    On   Stage,   Everyone   by   Barnes    and 
v/Sutcliffe. 

Course  Content 

1.  Acting 

( a )  Characterization — Mental 

( b )  Characterization — Physical 

2.  Design 

3.  Costuming 

4.  Stagecraft 

5.  Lighting 

6.  Interest  and  Application 

7.  Evaluation 

DRAMATICS  20 

Dramatics  20  is  a  course  for  those  students  who  have  shown  particular 
interest  in  or  aptitude  for  dramatics.  This  course  should  make  greater  demands 
upon  the  student  than  did  Dramatics  10.  It  is  hoped  that  the  students  in  this 
class  (possibly  in  conjunction  with  the  students  of  Dramatics  20)  will  participate 
in  the  production  of  a  full-length  play  for  public  performance.  Each  student 
should  have  experience  in  production  since  production  is  the  goal  of  dramatics 
study.  Participation,  however,  need  not  be  in  an  acting  capacity.  Wherever 
possible  production  and  stagecraft  tasks  should  be  performed  by  the  students. 


Text 


Barnes   and  Sutcliffe,   On  Stage,   Everyone   Brett-MacMillan  Publishing 
Company 


Course  Content 

1.  Acting 

(a)  Characterization 

(b)  Techniques 

2.  Production  and  Stagecraft 

(a)  The  three-act  play  in  relation  to  form,  type  and  structure   (plot, 
climax,  theme,  characterization). 


( b )  The  demands  of  the  three-act  play  on  the  various  personnel  involved. 

(c)  The  choosing  of  a  three-act  play  for  school  production. 

(d)  The  analysis  of  the  script  for  production  and  the  making  of  the 
prompt  script. 

(e)  Stagecraft  (Refer  to  Play  Production,  Nelms). 

3.    History 

(a)  Greek  and  Roman 

(b)  Medieval 

(c)  English  Renaissance 

(d)  Restoration 

(e)  The  Nineteenth  Century 

DRAMATICS  30 
Text 

\S      Nelms:  Play  Production 

Dramatics  30  is  concerned  primarily  with  giving  individual  help  in  any 
chosen  field  of  theatre  activity.  Each  student  should  be  taken  as  far  as  possible 
within  the  limitations  of  time  and  his  talents.  The  work  of  the  course  should  be 
culminated  in  the  public  performance  of  a  full  length  play  (probably  in  con- 
junction with  the  Dramatics  20  students). 

1.  Acting 

2.  Design 

3.  Production 

4.  History 

(a)  Ibsen — Realism  and  Fantasy 

(b)  Shavian  Realism 

(c)  The  Irish  Movement 

(d)  The  English  Poetic  Movement 

(e)  American  Naturalism 
(f)  American  Impressionism 

(g)  American  Symbolism  and  Expression 
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GEOGRAPHY  20 


Preamble 


Geography  20  is  an  elective  for  students  of  Grades  XI  and  XII.  The  complete 
course  consisting  of  Physical  and  Human  Geography  may  be  taken  for  five 
credits;  Human  Geography  alone,  comprising  Units  III,  IV,  and  V,  may  be 
taken  for  three  credits. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of  the  physical 
and  social  sciences  in  the  senior  high  school. 

Primary  References 

Primary  reference  for  Physical  Geography,   Units   I   and  II: 

World  Geography — Physical  by  G.  H.  Dury  (1958),  published  by  Thomas 

Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
Primary  reference  for  Human  Geography,  Units  III,  IV,  and  V: 
General    Geography    (Alberta    Edition)    by    J.    Wreford    Watson    (1961) 

published  by  Copp  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Secondary  References 

Elements  of  Geography  by  Smythe  and  Brown,   (1959),  published  by  the 

Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  (useful  for  all  units). 
Earth  Science,  Bk.  1  and  2,  by  Namowitz,  Stone,  and  Bird,  published  by 

D.  Van  Nostrad  Company  (Canada)  Ltd.,  (Units  I  and  II). 
A  Guide  to  Geology  by  David  M.  Baird,  published  by  the  Queen's  Printer, 

Ottawa,  (useful  for  Units  I  and  II). 
Canadian  Oxford  School  Atlas,  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 
World   Geography    Human:    Suggate,    Thos.    Nelson    and    Sons,    Ltd.,    91 

Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto  1,  (Units  III,  IV  and  V). 
Geography    of    Commodity    Production:    Highsmith    and    Jensen,    J.    B. 

Lippincott    Co.,    distributed    in    Canada    by    Longmans,    Green    and 

Company  Ltd.,  20  Cranfield  Road,  Toronto  16. 

Teacher's  Reference  for  Human  Geography 

The  World's  Nation:   Deasy,   Griess,   Miller,   Case,   Lippincott,   distributed 
by  Longmans,  Green. 

General  Objectives  of  the  Course 

1.  To  teach  in  a  systematic  way  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  physical 
elements  that  affect  the  lives  of  humans; 

2.  To  show  the  chief  ways  in  which  man  uses  his  physical  environment; 

3.  To  present  the  distribution  of  population  over  the  earth,  and  to  discuss 
the  cultural  and  economic  factors  affecting  such  distribution; 

4.  To  explain  the  variety  that  exists  in  the  physical  and  human  environment; 
and 

5.  To  give  students  a  reasonable  basis  for  interpreting  and  evaluating  the 
changes  which  they  observe  taking  place. 
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Course  Content 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Unit  1— WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE  (Suggested  Time:  eight  weeks) 

(a)  The  Earth  as  a  Planet 

(b)  The  Elements  of  Climate 

(c)  Air  Temperatures 

(d)  Air  Pressures 

(e)  Humidity  and  Precipitation 

(f)  Types  of  Climates:  Their  Causes;  Effects 

(g)  The  Effect  of  Climate  Upon  Man 

Unit  2— THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE   (Suggested  Time:  eight  weeks) 

(a)  The  Structure  of  the  Earth 

(b)  Fold  Mountains:  Their  Origin  and  Destruction 

(c)  Massifs  and  Plateaux 

(d)  Alluvial  Plains 

(e)  The  Work  of  the  Sea 

(f)  Glaciation 

(g)  Erosion  and  Deposition  by  Wind 
(h)  The  Importance  of  Erosion  to  Man 

HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY 

Introduction 

In  Human  Geography  it  is  our  aim  to  examine  those  facets  of  geography 
which  relate  directly  to  man  and  his  numerous  activities.  This  process  involves 
the  observation  of  two  things:  the  effects  of  these  facets  of  geography  upon 
man,  and  the  results  of  man's  activities  upon  his  surroundings.  These  results  and 
activities  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  essential  to  limit  our  examination.  Con- 
sequently, our  study  will  consist  of  a  consideration  of  the  following  aspects  of 
Human  Geography:  cultural,  economic,  social  and  political. 

Unit  3— MAN'S  REACTION  TO  CLIMATE:  The  Cultural  Aspect 

(a)  The  General  Effect  of  Climate  upon  Population 

(b)  Natural,  Human,  and  Geographic  Regions 

(c)  World  Population 

(d)  Man  in  Humid  Tropical  Lands 

(e)  Man  in  Temperate  Humid  Lands 

(f)  Man  in  Dry  Lands  and  in  Cold  Lands — The  Zones  of  Privation 

Unit  5— MAN  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COMMODITIES: 
The  Economic  Aspect 

(a)  Primary  Production 

(b)  Secondary  Production  or  Manufacturing 

(c)  Transportation 

( d )  Communication 

Unit  5—  SETTLEMENT  OF  MAN:   The  Social  and  Political  Aspect 

(a)  Rural  Settlement 

(b)  Urban  Settlement 
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ECONOMICS  30 


Authorized  Text 


^  Dodd:  Applied  Economics  or 
Trimble:   Understanding  The  Canadian  Economy 

Content  of  Course  as  per  Text 

Understanding  The  Canadian  Economy 

1.  Forms  of  economic  organization 

2.  The  business  unit 

3.  Equilibrium  of  the  individual  firm 

4.  Supply  and  demand 

5.  Money  and  banking 

6.  International  trade 

7.  National  accounts  and  the  business  cycle 

8.  Income  distribution 

9.  Personal  finance 

10.  Public  finance 

11.  Social  services 

Content  of  Course  as  per  Text 

Applied  Economics 
Unit  1 — Nature  of  economics 
Unit  2 — Wealth  and  its  production 
Unit  3 — The  marketing  of  goods 
Unit  5 — Money  and  credit 
Unit  (3 — Distributing  income 
Unit  7 — Economic  welfare 
Unit  8 — Government 
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SOCIOLOGY  20 

Recommended  Reference  Book  for  Students 

Social  Living:  Landis  and  Landis. 

Course  Content 

Our  Changing  Society 

Origin  and  results  of  social  change.  An  industrial  society.  The  effect  of  the 
modern  scientific  development  of  the  war  years  on  society.  Adjustment  to 
social  change. 

The  Modern  Nation 

The  racial  myth.  The  factors  of  nationalism  and  the  need  for  a  broad, 
tolerant  outlook.  Internationalism  and  the  social  aspects  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Democratic  State 

What  it  means.  The  relation  of  state  to  individual  in  a  democracy.  The 
preservation  of  the  democratic  state. 

Crime  and  Punishment 

Early  treatment  of  crime.  The  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reform  of 
criminals  a  social  responsibility.  The  social  conditions  encouraging  crime. 
Juvenile  delinquency;  Juvenile  courts.  The  prison  system.  Post-war  problems 
in  Canada. 

Social  Organizations  and  Social  Classes 

Occupational,  philanthropic,  religious  and  cultural  organizations;  their 
functions  and  importance.  The  bases  of  social  classes  and  class  distinction. 

Poverty 

Causes  and  type.  The  treatment  of  poverty  as  a  special  responsibility.  How 
poverty  can  be  reduced.  Social  legislation  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 

Social  Thinking 

Public  opinion  and  how  it  is  molded.  Sources  of  information.  How  new 
ideas  are  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  public. 

The  Mob  Mind 

Characteristics.  Modern  examples  of  mob  action.  A  challenge  to  education. 

Propaganda 

Centers  of  propaganda.  Means  of  propaganda.  How  propaganda  works. 
War-time  propaganda.  How  education  combats  propaganda. 
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Statistics 

Their  use  and  misuse.  Collecting  statistics.  The  language  of  statistics. 

Barbaric  Survivals 

Magic,   superstition,   palmistry,    cup-reading,    astrology.    Scientific   thinking 
the  opponent  of  superstition. 

Social  Progress 

The  happy  family  life  as  an  ideal. 

Protecting  and  improving  public  health. 

Social  security  measures. 

Wholesome  recreation  and  wise  use  of  leisure. 

Christian  ideals  and  social  progress. 

Education,  a  way  of  social  progress. 

Youth  and  leadership  in  social  progress. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  20 

(Based  on  Psychology  For  Living  by  Sorenson  and  Malm) 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  not  primarily  the  mastery  of  a  given  body 
of  subject  matter.  Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  bring  to  the  student's  attention  a 
scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  human  behavior  so  that  he  may  appreciate 
more  fully  the  reasons  that  underlie  his  own  acts  and  those  of  his  fellows. 

Compulsory  Units 

Unit  1 — Personality 

Unit  2 — Mental  and  Emotional  Health 

Optional  Units   (Three  out  of  five  to  be  chosen) 

Unit  3 — Physical  Growth  and  Behavior 
Unit  4 — Effective  Learning 
Unit  5 — Intelligence  and  Thinking 
Unit  6 — Courtship  and  Marriage 
Unit  7 — Planning  a  Career 

Text 

Sorenson  and  Malm:  Psychology  For  Living 

Content 

Introduction  to  the  Course 

(a)  A  Definition  of  Psychology 

(b)  A  Brief  History  of  Psychology 

(c)  The  Methods  of  Psychology 

(d)  Other  Fields  of  Study  in  Which  There  Is  a  Similarity  Either  of  Name 
or  of  Subject  Matter 

COMPULSORY  UNITS 

Unit  1 — Personality 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  concept  of  personality. 

Content 

(a)  Sources  and  growth  of  Personality 

(b)  Getting  Along  with  Other  People 

(c)  Habits 

(d)  Needs 
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Unit  2 — Mental  and  Emotional  Health 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  mental  and  emotional  health  on  human  behavior. 

Content 

(a)  Emotion 

(b)  Methods  of  Defence  and  Escape 

(c)  Feelings,  Concepts,  and  Attitudes 

(d)  Anger  and  Fear 

OPTIONAL  UNITS 

Unit  3— Physical  Growth  and  Behavior 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  physical 
bases  of  behavior. 

(a)  Structures  for  Objective  Awareness  and  Response 

(b)  Physical  Growth 

(c)  The  Effect  of  Physical  Development  on  Personality 

Unit  5 — Effective  Learning   (Chapters  15-18,  Sorenson  and  Malm) 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  learning 
process  and  the  psychological  principles  underlying  effective  study  habits. 

(a)  Success  in  School  and  as  an  Adult 

(b)  How  to  Study 

(c)  How  we  Learn 

(d)  Memory 

Unit  5 — Intelligence  and  Thinking   ( Chapters  19  -  21 ) 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  intelligence  and  its  relationship  to  thinking. 

(a)  Definitions  of  Intelligence 

(b)  The  Distribution  of  Human  Intelligence 

(c)  Intelligence  and  Levels  of  Thought 

(d)  Cultivation  of  Clear  Thinking 

Unit  6 — Courtship  and  Marriage 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  behavior 
factors  which  lead  to  wholesome  and  intelligent  relations  between  the  sexes. 

Note:  This   unit  should  be   offered  only   in   schools   where   the   administration 
has  expressly  authorized  it. 
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(a)  Getting  Along  With  Members  of  the  Other  Sex 

(b)  What  Makes  One  Attractive  to  the  Opposite  Sex 

(c)  The  Importance  of  a  Wise  Marital  Choice 

(d)  Making  a  Successful  Marriage 

Unit  7 — Planning  a  Career 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  psychological  approach  to  career  selection. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  Oneself 

(b)  Knowing  the  Work 

(c)  Putting  (A)  and  (B)  Together 

(d)  Getting  Along  on  the  Job 

(e)  Other  Factors 

PSYCHOLOGY  20 

(Based  on  Introductory  Psychology  by  Averill) 

Reference  Books 
For  the  Student: 

Averill:  Introductory  Psychology 

For  the  Teacher: 

u  Collins  and  Drever:   Psychology  and  Practical  Life 

Strecker  and  Appel:  Discovering  Ourselves 
^Bowers:  Thinking  for  Yourself 


Content 


Human  Wants  and  How  They  are  Satisfied 

Our  Habits 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Psychology 

How  to  Study 

Mental  Attitudes 

Paying  Attention 

How  to  Remember 

Some  Rules  of  Learning 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

HOME  ECONOMICS  10— General  Course  for  Girls 
Value:  5  (4)  credits;     3  (2)  or  4  (1)  periods. 
Objectives 

1.  To  build  a  foundation  of  knowledge  which  will  enable  inexperienced 
students  to  proceed  to  specialized  home  economics  courses  in  the 
following  year  and  thus  place  them  on  a  level  with  students  who 
have  studied  home  economics  in  the  junior  high  school. 

2.  To  enable  a  student  with  some  experience  in  junior  high  school  to 
develop  more  skill  and  wider  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the 
main  phases  of  home  economics. 

Unit  1 — Developing  Personal  Appearance 

A.  Analysis  of  the  individual. 

1.  personality,  figure,  and  color  types. 

2.  effect  of  line. 

B.  Wardrobe  planning  to  meet  the  year's  needs. 

C.  Improving  personal  appearance  through  the  study  of: 

1.  Canada's  Food  Guide. 

2.  Study  of  the  individual  nutrients. 

3.  Beauty  from  within — how  diet  affects  appearance. 

4.  Good  grooming. 

Unit  2 — Selection  and  Construction  of  a  Garment 

Choice  of  Project 

Optional  but  of  firm  material  and  involve  putting  on  a  collar  and  setting  in 
sleeves. 

1.  tailored  blouse,  pyjamas. 

2.  a  skirt,  summer  dress   (if  time  permits). 

A.  Use  and  care  of  sewing  machine. 

B.  Preparation  of  material. 

C.  Use  of  commercial  pattern. 

D.  Construction  of  garment. 

Unit  3 — Home  Management 

(May  be  taken  throughout  the  year  rather  than  as  a  block.) 

A.     Equipment: 

1.  Arrangement. 

2.  Storage. 

3.  Efficient  equipment. 

4.  Use  of  equipment  in  relation  to  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  energy, 
and  money. 
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B.     Methods  for  cleaning  home  economics  room  and  equipment. 

Unit  4 — Laundry 

(May  be  taken  throughout  the  year  rather  than  as  a  block.) 

A.  Removal  of  stains: 

1.  Classification: 

(a)  solvents 

(b)  bleaches 

(c)  absorbents 

2.  Common  stains  as  required  for  personal  and  household  laundry. 

B.  Washing  and  ironing  equipment. 

C.  Washing  supplies. 

D.  Method  of  washing  household  articles. 

E.  Personal  laundry  and  study  of  precautions  required  for  various  fibers. 

F.  Addition  projects  if  time  permits: 

1.  Commercial  laundry  service. 

2.  Care  of  man's  shirt. 

3.  Repairs. 

Unit  5 — Family  Meals 

A.  Study  individual  items  of  menus  as  basis  for  meal  work — 

(a)  recipe  reading 

(b)  basic  terms 

(c)  standard  methods 

(d)  method    and    appreciation    of   careful    measuring   and    importance    of 
sanitary  practices   in  kitchen   and  home. 

B.  Practical  application  by  students — 

(a)  Carbohydrates — fruit  and  vegetable  cookery,  fresh  and  dried;  muffins, 
biscuit,  and  cake  method;  thickening  agents;  simple  desserts. 

(b)  Fats — methods  of  frying,  braising,  boiling  and  salad  dressing. 

(c)  Proteins — meat  cookery,  milk,  egg,  cheese  dishes. 

(d)  Planning  and  preparation  and  service  of  a  family  meal. 

Culmination 

1.  menu  planning 

2.  work  and  time  schedule 

3.  market  lists 

4.  simple  table  setting  and  arrangement 

5.  simple  table  service  and  etiquette 

Additional  or  optional  units  for  more  experienced  students. 

Unit  A— The  High  School  Girl  Entertains 
1.    Ways  of  offering  hospitality 

(a)  "after  the  game"  refreshment 
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(b)  quick  snacks 

(c)  planned  parties 

2.  Menus  suitable  for  different  occasions. 

3.  The  use  of  a  "theme"  for  decoration. 

4.  Etiquette  for  the  hostess  and  for  the  guest. 

5.  Review  standard  cake  method  with  fat — discuss  variations. 

6.  Plan    a   variety    of   parties    in   detail    and    choose    two    for   actual 
practice  with  guests. 

Unit  B — Construction  of  Children's  Clothing.     Consider: 

1.  Durability  of  seams. 

2.  Depth  of  hem. 

3.  Ease  in  use  of  fasteners. 

4.  Decorative  touches  for  beauty. 

5.  Launderability. 

6.  Project   (if  interested) — the  making  of  a  garment. 

Unit  C— Craft  Project 

Discuss  principles  of  art  and  color  in  relation  to  daily  living  and  in 
preparation  for  planning  and  making  a  craft  which  expresses  in- 
dividuality: 

(a)  balance 

(b)  proportion 

(c)  rhythm 

(d)  dominance 

(e)  emphasis  and  accent 

(f)  contrast 

Unit  D — School  Improvement  Project: 

1.  Analyze  the  room  and  consider  area  that  needs  improvement. 

2.  Consider    requirements    and    choose    ones    possible    to    achieve    in 
available  time. 

3.  Possible  Projects:  Draperies,  chair  and  couch  covers,  stools,  painting 
and  refinishing  a  piece  of  furniture,  decorative  objects. 

Skills:    How   to    dye    fabric,    special    finishes    for    wool,    string    rugs, 
upholstering. 

References 

-    Homemaking  for  Teen  Agers  by  McDermott  and  Nicholas. 

Experiences  with  Clothing  by  Pollard. 
/Family  Meals  and  Hospitality  by  Lewis,  Peckham,  and  Hovey. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  20— General  Course  for  Girls 
Value:  5  (4)  credits;     3  (2)  or  (1)  periods. 

Prerequisite:   Home  Economics   10. 

A  comprehensive  course  to  integrate  all  areas  of  home  economics.  One- 
third  of  the  time  spent  on  food  work,  one-third  on  sewing,  and  one-third  on  a 
chosen  unit  or  units. 
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Objective 

To  provide  experience  which  will  develop  attitudes,  skills,  and  techniques 
essential  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  home  and  enables  the 
student  to  meet  and  solve  problems  of  everyday  living. 

Unit  1 — The  Family  as  a  Consumer 

This  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  related  to  all 
other  units  during  the  year. 

A.  Intelligent  Buying: 

1.  Learning  to  evaluate  advertising  and  salesmanship. 

2.  Installment  buying. 

3.  Consideration  for  sales  people. 

4.  Studying  labels. 

5.  Buying  of  clothes. 

6.  Buying  food — labels  and  grades. 

7.  Buying  of  furniture  and  household  furnishings. 

8.  Buying  household  appliances. 

9.  Government  services  that  benefit  the  consumer. 

B.  Money  Management: 

1.  Need  for  planned  family  spending. 

2.  A  budget  pattern. 

3.  Food  and  clothing  budgets. 

Unit  2 — Family  Life  at  Meal  Time 

Relate  discussion  to  practical  projects. 

1.  Making  meal  time  pleasant. 

2.  Making  dining  areas  attractive. 

(a)  dining  room 

(b)  dinette 

(c)  kitchen  nook,  table,  counter 

(d)  living  room 

(e)  outdoors — porch,  patio,  garden 

3.  Care  and  arrangement  of  dining  room  furnishings. 

4.  Making  the  table  attractive— consider  table  setting — flatware,  glassware, 
dishes. 

5.  Social  customs  and  courtesies. 

6.  Service  at  the  table — detailed  study  of  various  methods. 

7.  Consider — buffet  meals,  lap  trays,  service  of  appetizers  in  dining  room. 

8.  The  unexpected  guest — how  to  extend  family  meal. 

9.  Consider  meals  for  different  income  levels. 

10.    Consider   effect   in   menu    planning   when   a   familv   member   is   on   a 
diet. 

Practical    work — "Entertaining    at    Dinner" — one    group    prepares    and    serves 
another  group. 

1.  appetizers 

2.  meat 
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3.  vegetables 

4.  fish 

5.  poultry 

6.  pastry 

Unit  3 — A  More  Advanced  Problem  in  Sewing 

Project:  A  wool  or  rayon  fabric  to  suit  the  needs  and  ability  of  the  student. 

Discuss: 

1.  Characteristics  of  wool  and  rayon. 

2.  Types  of  fabrics — student  makes  a  comprehensive  sample  chart. 

3.  Manufacturing  process. 

4.  Weave. 

5.  Finishes. 

6.  Care  and  Treatment. 

Review: 

Selection  of  pattern,  measurements,  alteration,  preparation  of  material, 
cutting  problems,  preparation  for  fitting  (have  students  work  in  pairs), 
construction  process,  and  evaluation  with  score  card. 

Unit  4— Child  Care 

1.  Occasional  care — babysitting. 

2.  General  care  of  the  infant — food,  clothing,  bathing,  etc. 

3.  The  pre-school  child: 

(a)  food 

(b)  clothing 

(c)  how  to  teach  the  child  proper  English,  to  be  cautious  but  not  fearful, 
to  be  honest,  to  be  obedient,  toilet  habits. 

4.  Entertaining  children — toys,  stories,  parties. 

Unit  5 — Home  Nursing 

1.  Qualities  of  a  good  home  nurse. 

2.  Co-operation  required  of  the  family. 

3.  Converting  a  room  to  be  the  sick  room. 

4.  Care  of  the  patient: 

(a)  equipment  needed 

(b)  bathing  patient 

(c)  routine  nursing  procedure 

(d)  recognition   of  the   causes   of   common   illnesses,   minor   accidents, 
and  proper  steps  in  emergencies. 

5.  Invalid  cookery  and  how  to  serve. 

6.  Entertaining  the  invalid. 

7.  Housecleaning  after  communicable  diseases. 

Unit  6 — A  Home  for  Happy  Living 

Introduce  topics  through  discussion,  pictures,  field  trips,  guest  speakers. 
1.    Relationship  of  room  to  family  needs. 
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2.  Use  of  color  in  the  room: 

(a)  psychological  effect 

(b)  combinations 

(c)  background 

(d)  accent 

3.  Choice  of  furnishings: 

(a)  selection 

( b )  arrangement 

4.  Your   home   away  from   home — bed   sitting  room,   suite,   etc. 

Unit  7 — Foods  for  Preservation — Canning  and  Jelly  Making 

1.  Reasons  for  preservation. 

2.  Causes  for  food  spoilage. 

3.  Methods  of  preservation. 

4.  Canning — types — advantages  and  disadvantages. 

5.  Equipment. 

6.  Jelly  making — Essentials: 

(a)  pectin,  acid,  sugar 

(b)  tests  for  pectin 

(c)  method  of  extracting  juice 

(d)  method  of  jelly  making 

(e)  comparison  with  commercial  product 

Unit  8 — Conservation  of  Clothes 

1.  Improving  family  relationship  through  thoughtful  planning. 

2.  Distribution   of   clothing  money   among   family   members. 

3.  Good   taste,   judgment,   grooming,   and   care  help   increase   satisfaction 
and  help  to  stretch  clothing  dollar. 

4.  Time,  effort,  cost,  and  skill  involved  in  making  over  clothes. 

5.  Use  of  remnants  in  making  over  clothes. 

6.  Consider  present  fabrics  and  ways  of  changing  clothes  to  make  them 
more  attractive  and  usable. 

References 

^Clothes  You  Buy  and  Make  by  Wingo. 
Experiences  With  Foods  by  Pollard. 
Nutrition  for  Today  by  Robertson. 
Your  Life  in  the  Family  by  Rhodes  and  Sample. 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  10 

Value:  5  (4)  credits;     5  (4)  periods. 

Division  of  Time:   Practical — 4  periods;     Theory — 1   period. 
Objectives 

The  development  of  the  ability  to  select  and  prepare  an  adequate  family 
diet  with   due   attention   to  nutrition,   standard   methods,   cost,   time   available, 
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correct  service   and  necessary  home  management  for   smooth  running   of  the 
kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry. 


Scope 

A.     Nutritional  needs   of 
the  family 


B.     Food  preparation, 
(based  on  Canada's 
Official  Food  Guide) 


C.     Family  meals — group 
work 


D.  Incidental  entertaining 
for  special  occasions 

E.  The  family  wash 


F.     Housekeeping 


Sequence 

1.  Canada's  Food  Guide. 

2.  Source  and  function  of  food  nutrients. 

3.  Planning  and  analysis  of  balanced  meals. 

4.  Criticism  of  popular  meals  from 
nutritional  standpoint. 

5.  Correction    of    faulty    nutrition    applied 
individual  student. 

Food  theory  developed  for  each  topic: 


to 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


value  in  diet. 

classification  and  characteristics. 

standard  method  of  preparation. 

source  of  product. 

where  to  use. 

how  to  serve. 

comparison   with   perfect   product 

evaluation. 


for 


1. 


-cream  soups, 


milk, 


vitamins     and 


Milk    (Protein)- 

desserts,  etc. 

Cereals     ( Carbohydrates ) 

minerals. 

Vegetables  (Vitamins  and  Minerals). 

Fruits — (a)  fresh,  (b)  dried,  (c)  cooked, 

(d)  frozen,  (e)   desserts. 

Protein  foods — meat  (cooking  cheaper  cuts), 

egg,  cheese. 

Fat  foods  for  energy. 

Sugar. 

Food  costs — food  budget 

— economical  menus. 
Time  schedule  and  organization. 
Simplifying  family  meals. 
Table  setting  and  service,  etiquette. 
Study  type  of  china,  silver,  linen  for  different 
types  of  family  meals. 
Table  center  arrangements. 
Organization    in    cleaning    and   washing   up 
after  meal. 


Develop  poise  and  ease  through  actual  practice 
and  practical  application. 


1.  Theory- — water  softeners, 
starch,  bleach,  etc. 

2.  Stain  removal. 

3.  Organization  of  wash. 


soaps,  bluing, 


Care  of  kitchen  equipment  and  meats  used 

in  homes. 

Labor  saving  equipment. 
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References 

Food  for  Better  Living  by  McDermott,  Trilling  and  Nicholas. 
Family  Meals  and  Hospitality  by  Lewis,  Peckham  and  Hovey. 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  20 

Value:  5  (4)  credits;     5  (4)  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  10. 


Objectives 

1 


To  develop  a  desire  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  the  planning 
and  serving  of  attractive  meals  in  the  home  in  varying  circumstances 
and  to  plan  and  prepare  nutritious  box  lunches. 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  cookery. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  entertain  simply  yet  graciously. 


Scope 

A.  Practical  work  accom- 
panied by  theory  and 
evaluation 

B.  Food  spoilage  and 
preservation 

C.  Buying 

D.  Advanced  cookery — 
include  what  has  not 
been  covered  in  Foods 
and  Nutrition  10 


E. 


Meal  planning  for 
dietary  needs — plan, 
prepare,  and  serve 
meals  for  each  type. 

F.  Housekeeping 

G.  Laundry 

References 


Sequence 

Preservation  of  foods — all  types  excluding 
freezing. 

Review  food  theory. 
Digestion  and  absorption. 
Food  sanitation. 

Budgets,  accounts. 

1.  Appetizers,  stock  soup,  chowders. 

2.  Protein  courses. 

3.  Vegetables  and  sauces. 

4.  Yeast  bread  and  rolls. 

5.  Deep  fat  frying. 

6.  Salads,  mayonnaise,  french  dressing. 

7.  Cakes — all  types. 

8.  Desserts — gelatin,  ice  cream,  sherbets, 
simple  and  elaborate  desserts. 

9.  Food  for  hospitality. 

1.  Average  family  at  various  income  levels. 

2.  Children  and  old  people. 

3.  Special  occasions. 

4.  Cafeteria  lunch  or  lunch  box. 

Required  for  keeping  center  in  order. 
Stain  removal. 


Food  and  Family  Living  by  Gorrell,  McKay  and  Zuill. 

Foods,  Their  Selection  and  Preparation  by  Stanley  and  Cline. 
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FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  30 
Value:  5  (4)   credits;     5  (4)  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  10  and  20. 

Objective: 

To  give  a  thorough  working  foundation  as  a  basis  for  homemaking  or  for 
a  career. 


Scope 
A. 


E. 


Experimental  cookery. 
— discuss  value  and 

purpose. 
— choose  areas  of  study 
— group  or  individual 
— evaluate  results  for 

benefit  of  all 


B.     Demonstration 


C.  Individual  work  on 
menu  planning  and 
meal  preparation 

D.  Large  quantity  cookery 


G. 


H. 


Sequence 

List  foods  of  particular  interest  to  class,  e.g., 
use  of  pressure  cooker,  use  of  commercial  or 
home  prepared  mixes.  Students  choose  one 
for  group  or  individual  practice. 


Teacher  demonstrates  to 
Students  plan  and 
teacher  guidance. 

Each   girl   plans,   prepares, 
herself. 


establish    principles, 
demonstrate     under 


and 


serves   a 


meal 


Study  with  reference  to  school  and  community 

functions. 
Practical  application — school  party  refreshments, 

cafeteria,  graduation. 
Field  trip  to  hospital,  hotel,  etc. 


Food  for  sick  and 
convalescent 

1. 

2. 

Types  of  diets. 

The  diet  in  minor  illness,  e.g.,  colds, 

3. 

constipation. 

Diets  for  more  serious  illness,  e.g.,  acute 

indigestion,  fever. 

Defiency  diseases — 
causes,  prevention,  cure 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Eruptions  of  the  skin. 

Scurvy. 

Rickets. 

Night-blindness. 

Beriberi. 

Pellagra. 

Relation  of  faulty 
nutrition  to  early  loss 
of  youth  and  vigor 

Party  refreshments  and 
special  types  of  enter- 
tainment 

National  dishes  and 
foreign  cookery 

Housekeeping  for 
efficiency 


Practice  foods  which  have  not  been  studied. 

Demonstration  and  practical  cookery. 
Kitchen  planning.  Choosing  kitchen  equipment. 
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References 


1.  A  good  standard  cook  book:  The  Joy  of  Cooking,  Good  Housekeeping, 
etc. 

2.  Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty  by  Smith  and  Stoddard. 

3.  Nutrition  for  Health  by  Kilander. 


FABRICS  AND  DRESS  10 

Value:  5  (4)   credits;  5  (4)  periods. 

Division  of  Time:  Practical — 4  periods;     Theory — 1  period. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  good  judgment  in  selection  of  style  and  material. 

2.  To  realize  selection  and  construction  of  garments  expresses  personality. 

3.  To  realize  care  of  one's  clothes  is  a  responsibility. 

4.  To  learn  to  construct  garments  of  varying  difficulty. 


Scope 

A.  The  Laboratory  and  Its 
Equipment 

B.  The  Girl  and  Her 
Charm 


Sequence 

1.  Use  and  care  of  machine. 

2.  Selection  and  care  of  sewing  equipment. 

Qualities  making  up  charm: 

(a)  good  health 

(b)  personal  cleanliness 

(c)  personal  appearance — clothes, 
makeup 

(d)  pleasing  personality. 


Unit  1 — Construction 

Projects 

Nightgown,   slip,   pyjamas,   housecoat,   blouse    (set-in   sleeves   and  collar), 
dress,  play  clothes,  and  skirt. 

N.B.:    Limited   to   cotton,   firm   and   easily   handled   synthetics,   and  wool 
for  skirts. 

Minimum — Three  projects  with  quality  rather  than  quantity  being  stressed. 

1.    Selection  of  pattern  Suitable  for: 

(a)  figure 

(b)  age 

( c )  occasion 

Suitable  for: 

(a)  pattern 

(b)  occasion 

(c)  the  girl 
Consider  durability  and  yardage. 

Selection  and  special  features. 


2.    Selection  of  material 


3.    Pattern 
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4.  Personal  measurements 

5.  Preparation  of  material 

6.  Placing  of  pattern 

7.  Assembly  and  fitting 

8.  Construction   processes 


How  to  take  correctly. 
Marking  measurement  charts  several  times 
in  the  school  term. 

Consider  various  methods: 

(a)  layout 

(b)  cutting 

(c)  markings 

Stress  unit  method. 

(a)  seams 

(b)  buttonholes 

(c)  facings  and  binds 

(d)  plackets  and  zippers 

(e)  sleeves 

(f)  collars  and  cuffs 

(g)  finishes 


Unit  2 

Textiles 

1.  Weaves 

2.  Dyeing  and  printing 

3.  Finishes 

Cotton 
Rayon 
Wool 
Linen 

Students  should  be  familiar  with  the 
types   of  each  fabric  and  weave   i 
to  identify  them. 

New  Fibres:  nylon,  orlon, 

vicara,  dacron 

( terylene ) 
Blends 

Unit  3 

Care  and  repair  of  girls' 
own  clothing 

TT       •■        A 

Darning 
Patching 

Replacing  zippers 
Straightening  hems 

Unit  4 

Economics  of  clothing 

Consider: 

1.  Ready-made  versus  home-made 

2.  Ethics  of  shopping 

3.  Sales  and  bargains 

4.  The  high  school  girls'  wardrobe. 

Reference 

[Clothing  for  Moderns  by  Erwin. 
Fabrics  by  Denny. 
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FABRICS  AND  DRESS  20 
Value:  5  (4)   credits;     5   (4)   periods. 

Division  of  Time:  Practical — 4  periods;     Theory — 1  period. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  skill,  accuracy,  and  speed  in  machine  and  hand  sewing. 

2.  To  acquire  knowledge  that  will  lead  to  successful  making  of  silk  and 
woollen  garments. 

Projects 

At  least  two — drafted  skirt  or  skirt  from  remodelled  pattern;  wool  dress, 
silk  dress  or  of  similar  fabric;  lounging  pyjamas;  a  re-make  project  for  a 
child;  renovate  a  dress,  blouse  of  silk  or  similar  fabric. 


Unit  1 — Construction 

Scope 

Sequence 

A.     Study  of  drafted  and 
commercial  patterns 

1.  Alterations 

2.  Draft  foundation  block  for  a  skirt  or  remodel 
or  change  an  old  pattern  for  a  skirt 

3.  Foundation  sleeve 

4.  Collars 

5.  Type  of  pleats 

B.     Finishing  processes 

1.  Seams — (a)  wool,  (b)  silk 

2.  Hems — (a)  wool,  (b)  silk  or  similar  fabric 

3.  Bound  buttonhole 

C.     Fitting  garments 

4.    Pressing  of  wool. 

Unit  2 — Textiles 
A.     Silk 


B.     Wool 

Worsteds 
Woollens. 


Source,  development  of  moth,  characteristics, 
terms,  identification  of  common  kinds,  tests 
for  silk,  cleaning  and  care. 

Source,  countries,  types,  terms,  tests. 

Comparison:  Fibre,  yarn,  weave,  finishing,  ap- 
pearance and  touch,  characteristics,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  uses,  typical 
fabrics. 


Care  of  woollen 
garments 

C.     Nylon  and  Orion 

Unit  3 — Economics  of  Clothing 

A.  Clothing  Budget 

B.  Consumer     Buying 


Source,  characteristics,  tests,  care. 


Consider  clothing  in  relation  to  income. 

1.  Brands  and  labels. 

2.  What  to  look  for  when  buying:  dresses,  coats, 
hose,  shoes,  gloves,  underwear,  household 
linens. 


References 

Clothes  You  Buy  and  Make  by  Wingo. 
y/Fibre  to  Fabric  by  Potter. 
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FABRICS  AND  DRESS  30 

Value:  5  (4)  credits;     5  (4)  periods. 

Division  of  Time:  Practical — 4  periods;     Theory — 1  period. 

Approximate  Allotment  of  Time 

Unit  One — Textiles — 10  periods. 

Unit  Two — Millinery — 12  periods. 

Unit  Three — Garment  Construction — 160-168  periods. 

Objectives 

1.  To  increase  the  ability  to  cut,  fit  and  finish  garments  made  of  wool, 
silk,  or  other  materials. 

2.  To  distinguish  between  hand-made  and  machine-made  lace. 

3.  Increase  knowledge  of  main  fibres. 

4.  Study  of  millinery  for  personal  use. 

Projects 

1.  Advanced  project — coat  or  suit. 

2.  A  blouse,  baby  dress,  or  lingerie  involving  considerable  handwork. 

3.  Afternoon  or  evening  dress. 

4.  Re-making  a  child's  coat  or  converting  a  long  coat  to  a  shortie  coat,  etc. 

5.  Tailored  slacks  or  wool  housecoat. 

6.  Housecoat  or  lounging  pyjamas  in  silk-like  material. 

Minimum 

(a)  Tailored  suit  or  coat. 

(b)  Problem  2. 

(c)  One  other  from  3,  4,  5,  or  6. 

Unit  1 — Textiles 

Scope  Sequence 

A.  Minor  fibres  Classification: 

(a)  Animal — camel's    hair,    mohair,    llama, 
alpaca,  vicuna. 

(b)  Vegetable — ramie,   jute,  hemp,  kapok, 
pina. 

(c)  Man-made  —  vinyon,   saran,   fibreglass, 
aralac,  orlon. 

B.  Lace  1.    History 

2.    Types  —  needlepoint,     bobbin     or     pillow, 
crochet,  filet,  etc. 

Ill 


Classification  of 
common  kinds 


Distinguishing  character- 
istics of  hand-made  and 
machine-made  lace 


Bobbin:  Valenciennes,  Maltese,  Chantilly,  Mech- 
lin, Torchon,  Cluny. 

Needlepoint:  Venetian,  Alencon,  Argentan,  Ar- 
menian, Rose-point. 

Crochet:   Irish,  filet. 


Unit  2 — Millinery 

The  hat  as  part  of  a  complete 
ensemble 

Good  design  in  hats 
Function  of  a  hat 


Choosing  a  hat 

Hats  express  temperament 

Trade  terms  used  in  millinery 


Consider  principles  of  design  in  relation  to  the 
hat  and  the  wearer. 


Protection  for  the  face;  to  help  camouflage 
shortcomings. 

Color,  size  of  person,  age,  occasion,  wardrobe. 

Types  for  forceful  or  masculine. 
Types  for  demure  or  small  build. 

(a)  For  dress,  semi-dress,  outing,  ensemble, 
tub,  picture. 

(b)  Shapes — sailor,  toque,  cloche,  beret,  pillbox, 
calotte,  casual,  cartwheel,  bonnet,  mush- 
room. 

(c)  Materials  used — straws,  mohair,  felts,  fab- 
rics. 

Project: 

(a)  Construction  of  a  fabric  hat  to  wear 
with  a  garment  being  constructed. 

(b)  Cleaning,  steaming,  and  retrimming  of 
a  felt  hat. 


Unit  3 — Garment  Construction 

Construction  procedures 


Tailored  buttonholes. 

Welt  pockets. 

Darts. 

Shirring. 

Square  and  mitered  corners. 

Fundamental  principles  of  dressmaking. 

Fundamental  principles  of  tailoring. 


References 

Clothing  Construction  and  Wardrobe  Planning  by  Lewis,  Bowers,  Kettunen. 
A  Tailoring  Manual  by  Strickland. 
It's  Fun  to  Make  a  Hat  by  Garnell. 
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SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  10,  20,  30 

DRAFTING 

Objectives 

1.  Provide  exploratory  experiences. 

2.  Develop  basic  skills. 

DRAFTING  10 

1.  Reading  working  drawings  and  blueprints. 

2.  Use  of  drafting  equipment. 

3.  Geometric  constructions. 

4.  Working  drawings — kinds. 

DRAFTING  20 

1.  General  review. 

2.  Geometric  construction. 

3.  Orthographic  plate  involving  circles  or  arcs  of  circles. 

4.  Isometric  plate  involving  circles  or  arcs  of  circles. 

5.  Surface  development. 

6.  Cabinet  drawing. 

7.  One-point  perspective  drawing, 

8.  Two-point  perspective  drawing. 

9.  Architectural  drafting. 
10.  Aircraft  drafting. 

SPECIAL  SHOP  DRAFTING 

Twenty  percent  of  the  time  of  all  high  school  shop  courses  except  Arts 
and  Crafts  is  devoted  to  drafting. 

Course  Content 

1.  Correct  use  of  drafting  equipment. 

2.  Geometric  construction. 

3.  Orthographic  projection. 

4.  Pictorial  representation  of  isometric  projection. 

5.  Pictorial  representation  by  cabinet  projection. 

6.  Development  of  simple  surfaces. 

WOODWORK 

Objectives 

1.    To  provide  knowledge  of  hand  woodworking  tools  and  the  commonly 
used  woodworking  machines. 
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2.  To  develop  habits  of  systematic  purposeful  work. 

3.  To  teach  the  essential  value  and  characteristics   of  wood  as  a  basic 
material  in  our  lives. 

4.  To  provide  pre-vocational  training  for  students  who  may  wish  to  enter 
the  woodworking  trade. 

5.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  creative  thought  and 
pride  in  accomplishment. 

6.  To   continue   the   student's   exploration   of   his    own  field   of   interests, 
abilities  and  occupational  opportunities. 

WOODWORK  10 

1.  Joinery  and  its  application. 

2.  Elementary  woodworking  machines. 

3.  Wood  turning. 

4.  Elementary  furniture  construction. 

5.  Elementary  carpentry. 

6.  Wood  as  a  material — related  theory. 

7.  Other  materials. 

8.  Hand  woodworking  tools.  Use  and  care. 

9.  Elementary  wood  finishing. 

WOODWORK  20 

1.  Review  of  woodworking  hand  tools. 

2.  Operation  of  power  machinery. 

3.  Elementary  carpentry. 

4.  House  remodelling  and  home  improvement. 

5.  Advanced  joinery. 

6.  Design  in  wood. 

7.  Surface  decoration. 

8.  Elementary  upholstery. 

9.  Wood  as  a  material — related  theory. 

10.  Related  materials. 

11.  Wood  finishing. 

WOODWORK  21 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  Woodwork  20  but  only  half  the  time  is 
allotted.  Designed  for  use  in  comprehensive  shops  in  tov/n  and  rural  high 
schools. 

WOODWORK  21A 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  21  but  at  an  advanced  level. 

WOODWORK  30 
Course  Content 

1.  A  review  of  tools,  machines  and  shop  maintenance. 

2.  An  introduction  to  the  woodworking  trade. 

3.  Materials  related  to  wood. 
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4.  Planning  the  building. 

5.  Building  construction. 

6.  Advanced  furniture  construction. 


ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRICITY  10 


Content 


1.  Early  history  and  development. 

2.  Units  of  electrical  measurement. 

3.  Electrical  circuits. 

4.  Magnetism. 

5.  Electromagnetism. 

6.  Electromagnetic  induction. 

7.  Distribution  and  wiring  (Lighting  and  Power). 

8.  Introduction  to  radio. 

ELECTRICITY  20 

1.  Ionization. 

2.  The  D.C.  generator. 

3.  The  direct  current  motor. 

4.  Introduction  to  A.C.  fundamentals. 

5.  Transformers. 

6.  Single  phase  A.C.  motors. 

7.  Instruments  and  measurements. 

8.  Communications. 

9.  Radio. 

10.    Television  (Theory). 

ELECTRICITY  21 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  Electricity  20  but  only  half  the  time  is 
allotted.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  comprehensive  shops  as  well  as  in  unit  shops. 

ELECTRICITY  21A 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  21  but  at  an  advanced  level. 

ELECTRICITY  30 

(A  vocational  electrical  course.) 


Content 


1.  Behavior  of  resistance,  inductance  and  capacity  with  changing  currents. 

2.  Power  frequency  application. 

3.  High  frequency  application. 
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GENERAL  MECHANICS 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  skill  and  knowledge,  desirable  attitudes  and  desirable  work 
habits. 

2.  To  teach  industrially  acceptable  procedures. 

3.  To  develop  desirable  attitudes  with  regard  to  safety. 

4.  To  solve  problems  peculiar  to  shop  situations. 

Course  Content 

For  General  Mechanics  15  only: 
Units  1,  2,  3,  7 
or     1,  4,  7,  9 
or    4,  5,  7,  11 

For  schools  offering  General  Mechanics  15  and  16: 

General  Mechanics  15— Units  1,  2,  3,  7  or  Units  4,  5,  14,  15 
General  Mechanics  16— Units  4,  5,  6,  11  or  Units  1,  2,  16,  17 

In  schools  offering  General  Mechanics  15,  16  and  17: 

General  Mechanics  15— Units  1,  2,  7,  8  or  Units  1,  2,  8,  9 
General  Mechanics  16 — Units  4,  5,  11,  12  or  Units  4,  5,  14 
General  Mechanics  17— Units  3,  6,  16,  17  or  Units  3,  6,  18,  19 


Course  Units 

Unit     1 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 


Unit    6 

Metalwork 

Unit  7 
Unit  8 
Unit  9 
Unit  10 

Electricity 

Unit  11 

Unit  12 

Unit  13 

Automotives 

Unit  14 
Unit  15 
Unit  16 
Unit  17 


Others 


Unit  18 
Unit  19 
Unit  20 


Bench  Woodwork  (Emphasis — Hand  Tools) 

Furniture  Construction  (Emphasis — Power  Tools) 

Advanced  Furniture  Construction 

Elementary  Carpentry 

Building  Construction 

Home  Renovations  and  Improvements 

Sheet  Metalwork 
Forging 
Welding 
Machine  Shop 

Introduction  to  Code  and  House  Wiring 
Electric  Appliances  and  Motors 
Elementary  Radio 

Vehicle  Maintenance 
The  Electrical  System 
Motor  Repair 
Motor  Tune-up 

Concrete  and  Plumbing 

Farm  Machines — Maintenance  and  Repair 

Farm  Power  Units 
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METALWORK 

Objectives  for  Metalwork 

1.  To  teach  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  practice  safe 
procedures  in  operating  the  lathe,  drill  press,  grinder  and  power  saw. 

2.  To  teach  care  of  a  machine  tool — to  keep  it  cleaned,  oiled  and  in  good 
running  order. 

3.  To  introduce  the  student  to  accurate  measurements  and  working  to  close 
tolerances. 

4.  To  learn  the  different  types  of  metal  and  their  uses  in  regard  to  machine 
work. 

5.  To  instill  the  fundamental  and   important  need  for  properly   ground 
cutting  tools. 

6.  To  instill  in  the  student  a  pride  in  a  job  well  done  in  a  difficult  medium. 

7.  To  introduce  a  simple  blueprint  reading  so  the  student  may  follow  a 
plan. 

METALWORK  10 
Course  Content 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Machine  Shop 

(a)  Lathe 

(b)  Drill  press 

(c)  Grinder 

(d)  Power  saw 

(e)  Shaper. 

3.  Sheet  Metal 

(a)  Pattern  drafting 

(b)  Cutting,  shearing,  sawing 

(c)  Making  holes 

(d)  Bending  and  forming 

(e)  Soldering 

(f)  Fastening. 

4.  Bench  Work 

(a)  Layout 

(b)  Cutting  stack 

(c)  Filing,  fitting,  finishing 

(d)  Hand  threading. 

5.  Shaping  Metals — Hot  and  Cold. 

6.  Heat  Treating. 
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METAL  WORK  20 

(A  vocational  metalwork  course.) 

Course  Content 

1.  Introduction  and  related  information. 

2.  Machine  Shop 

(a)  Lathe 

(b)  Drill  press 

(c)  Grinder 

(d)  Shaper 

(e)  Power  saw 

(f)  Milling  Machine. 

3.  Sheet  Metal. 

4.  Bench  Work. 

5.  Forging. 

6.  Molding. 

7.  Welding  (optional). 

METALWORK  21 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  Metalwork  20,  but  only  half  the  time  is 
allotted.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  comprehensive  general  shops  as  well  as  in 
unit  shops. 

METALWORK  21A 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  21  but  at  an  advanced  level. 

METALWORK  30 

(A  vocational  metalwork  course.) 

Course  Content 

1.  Machine  Shop. 

2.  Sheet  Metal. 

3.  Bench  Work. 

4.  Forging. 

5.  Welding. 

PRINTING 

General  Objectives 

1.  To  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  general  education  of  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  since  printing  is  rich  in  informational  mechanical 
articles  and  literary  value. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  great  contribution  of  printing  to  the 
advance  of  civilization,  education  and  modern  living. 

3.  To  enlarge  the  students'  appreciation  of  art  and  industrial  design  as 
exemplified  by  the  products  of  printing. 
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4.  To  provide  opportunities  for  critical  thinking  through  analysis  of  jobs 
into  orderly  procedures. 

5.  To  provide  opportunities  for  self-expression  through  creative  projects 
requiring  diverse  talents  and  abilities. 

6.  To  develop  habits  of  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  perseverance  and  pride 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  well-done  job. 

7.  To  provide  sufficient  experience  with  the  basic  skills  to  enable  the 
student  to  enter  the  trade  as  a  vocation  if  he  wishes. 

8.  To  provide  practical  application  of  mathematics,  art,  science,  composi- 
tion, spelling,  punctuation,  etc. 

9.  To  provide  the  school  with  a  valuable  publicity  medium  and  by  provid- 
ing for  their  use  printed  forms  which  will  be  useful  in  carrying  out 
programs. 

PRINTING  10 

Course  Content 

The  units  of  work  and  study  follow  this  outline. 

1.  Knowledge  of  Tools,  Machines  and  Materials. 

2.  Historical  Development  of  the  Alphabet. 

3.  Evolution  of  Printing  from  Movable  Types. 

4.  The  California  Job  Case. 

5.  Beginning  of  Hand  Composition. 

6.  Typing  up  a  Type  Form. 

7.  Spacing  Materials. 

8.  Operation  of  the  Proof  Press. 

9.  Body  Composition. 

10.  Composition  Involving  Figures. 

11.  Proofreading. 

12.  Printer's  System  of  Measurement. 

13.  Layout. 

14.  How  to  Lock  up  a  Type  Form. 

15.  Classification  of  Type  Faces. 

16.  The  Platen  Press. 

17.  The  Anatomy  of  Type. 

18.  Machine  Composition. 

19.  Elementary  Bindery. 
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PRINTING  20 

Course  Content 

1.  Advanced  Layout. 

2.  Advanced  Body  Composition. 

3.  Display  Composition. 

4.  Operation  of  the  Platen  Press. 

5.  Use  of  Borders  and  Ornaments. 

6.  Papermaking,  Paper  Cutting. 

7.  Printing  Inks. 

8.  Tabular  Composition. 

9.  The  School  Newspaper. 

10.  Letterpress  Printing  Plates. 

11.  Evolution  of  the  Printing  Press. 

12.  Modern  Printing  Processes. 

13.  Linoleum  Block  Printing. 

14.  Calendar  Printing. 

15.  Bookbinding. 

16.  Special  Jobs  for  the  Platen  Press. 

17.  Silk  Screen  Printing. 


AUTOMOTIVES 


Objectives  for  Automotives 


1.  To  have   the  students   understand  the  basic  principles   of  automobile 
construction  and  operation. 

2.  To    develop    an    appreciation    of    the    complicated    mechanism    of   the 
modern  automobile. 

3.  To  understand  the  application  of  fundamental  mechanical  principles. 

4.  To    learn    of    the    occupational    possibilities    in    the    field    of    internal 
combustion  engines. 

5.  To  study  the  principles  of  safe  and  intelligent  driving  and  gain  knowl- 
edge of  automobile  maintenance. 

6.  To   gain   experience   in   the   use  of   tools   and  equipment,   as   well   as 
fundamental  processes  in  bench  work. 

7.  To  instill  good  work  habits,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  develop- 
ment of  safety  consciousness. 
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AUTOMOTIVES  10 
Course  Content 

1.  The  Automobile  Chassis. 

2.  Car  Care  and  Minor  Servicing. 

3.  The  Four-Stroke  Cycle  Engine. 

4.  The  Clutch  and  the  Gear  Box. 

5.  The  Front  Axle. 

6.  The  Steering  Gear  Assembly. 

7.  The  Rear  Axle. 

8.  Hand  Bench  Work. 

9.  Hand  Soldering. 

AUTOMOTIVES  20 

(A  vocational  automotive  electricity  course.) 
Course  Content 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Fundamentals  of  Electricity. 

2.  Ignition. 

3.  The  Starting  Motor. 

4.  The  Generator. 

5.  Car  Wiring  and  Lighting. 

6.  The  Storage  Battery. 

7.  Electricity  Application  and  Installations. 

AUTOMOTIVES  21 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  Automotives  20,  but  only  half  the  time  is 
allotted.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  comprehensive  general  shops  as  well  as  in 
unit  shops. 

AUTOMOTIVES  21A 

Consists  of  the  same  units  as  21  but  at  an  advanced  level. 

AUTOMOTIVES  30 

Course  Content 

1.  The  manufacture  of  the  automobile. 

2.  Elementary  thermodynamics  of  the  internal  combustion  gasoline  engine. 

(a)  Use  of  power 

(b)  Brake  horsepower  (B.H.P.) 

(c)  Indicated  horsepower  (I.H.P.) 

(d)  Related  horsepower 
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(e)  Compression,  ratio  and  pressure 

(f)  Engine  efficiencies 
(g)  Heat  losses 

(h)   Combustion  chamber  design 
(i)   Effects  of  altitude  and  engine  performance. 
(j)  Gasoline,  properties,  etc. 

3.  General  automotive  theory: 

(a)  Fuel  and  carburetion  systems 

(b)  Rear  axles 

(c)  Brakes 

(d)  Torque  converters  and  automatic  transmissions. 

4.  Shop  work  to  include  all  types  of  maintenance  servicing  and  overhaul. 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

1.  The  encouragement  of  originality  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

2.  The  development  of  a  sense  of  good  design  and  craftsmanship. 

3.  An  appreciation  for  fine  things. 

4.  The  development  of  skills  of  hand  and  eye. 

5.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  heritage  of  the  arts  of  the  past. 

6.  The  development  of  good  citizenship  through  discipline  with  regard  to 
materials,  care  of  tools,  regard  for  fellow  workers,  etc. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  10 

An  exploratory  course  in  which  as  many  crafts  as  possible  are  touched 
upon. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  20  AND  30 

These  courses  constitute  a  more  detailed  study  of  a  few  crafts. 

Course  content  for  all  three  Arts  and  Crafts  courses  are  selected  from 
among  the  following: 

1.  Drawing  and  Painting 

2.  Design 

3.  Lettering 

4.  Commercial  Art 

5.  Figure  Drawing 

6.  Leathercraft 

7.  Pottery 

8.  Modelling,  Casting  and  Carving 

9.  Art  Metal 

10.  Interior  Decoration 

11.  Stage  Art 

12.  Textile  Printing  and  Dyeing 

13.  Silk  Screen  Process 

14.  Bookbinding 

15.  Weaving 

16.  Dress  Design  and  Fashion  Drawing 

17.  Art  Woodwork 

18.  Plastics 

19.  Industrial  Design 

20.  Picture  Matting  and  Framing 

21.  Salvage  Craft 

22.  Toy  Craft 
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